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SHALL WE LOOK BACKWARD OR FORWARD IN DEALING 
WITH THE CRIMINAL? 


BY HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M. D. 


N DEALING with the criminal, there are three prominent 

considerations to be borne in mind. 

First, we must protect society directly against the abnormal 
acts and influences of the individual delinquent. 

Secondly, we must if possible reform the individual delin- 
quent, that he may reénter society as a useful member. 

Third, we must so treat the individual delinquent that his un- 
pleasant experience may serve as a deterrent example to other 
would-be offenders. 

Each of these considerations, in the last analysis, is really a 
means to the same end, namely, the protection of normal society 
against abnormal members. Nature everywhere teaches the les- 
son that the race is all important, the individual only important 
in that he is a component member of the race. In civilized com- 
munities, society stands for the race, and has a like preéminence 
over any individual member. 

In attempting to fulfil the conditions just outlined, therefore, 
this paramount importance of society should constantly be borne 
in mind. Even while we are striving to reform the criminal, we 
need not consider the feelings or desires of the criminal himself 
in any particular. We need not even consider his mental or 
moral responsibility, except simply as influencing our judgment 
as to what methods of treatment will best tend to accomplish the 
second of the objects aimed at—the restoration of the individual 
to normality. Except in this regard, it does not matter in the 
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least whether the unfitness of the individual, which led him to 
criminal actions, be due to bad heredity, defective education, 
vicious associations, mental aberration, or what not. Society 
must in any case protect itself directly, strive to bring the indi- 
vidual back to moral normality, and make a deterrent example 
of the offender. We may pity and excuse the irresponsible 
offender, but that does not alter the necessity for treating him. 

Such, as I understand it, is the modern conception of penology. 
It is based on reasuning from analogy. Its foundation is logic 
and not sentiment. But at the same time there enters into it no 
such conception as that of revenge. The old eye-for-eye dogma 
has no place in modern criminology. We know now that every 
man is the child of circumstances—the victim of hereditary and 
environmental influences that he neither chose nor controlled. 
We regard every offender against normal regulations of society 
as in some sense weak and irresponsible. Therefore we have 
banished the thought of vengeance and retribution from our con- 
ception of correctional discipline of the criminal. We do not 
use the word punishment in its old retributive sense. In disci- 
plining the criminal, we have in mind, or should have, the three 
principles above outlined, and none other. 

Bearing these principles in mind, some absurdities of our laws 
relating to the subject are easily made plain. For example, it is 
a uniform legal custom to dole out ‘‘ punishment” to the crim- 
inal in doses gauged by time limitations. A person having 
committed a crime adjudged to be of a certain magnitude is 
sent to prison for a specified period. He is shut up for the pro- 
tection of society, because he is considered unfit to be at large. 
At the end of the specified time he is unconditionally released, 
though fully understood to be quite as unfit to be at large as he 
was when first confined. A more absurdly illogical procedure 
than this it would be difficult to conceive. 

Again, under existing laws, a score of accidental circumstances, 
totally unrelated to any action of the criminal, must decide what. 
is the nature of his crime. Guiteau was not legally a murderer 
until, weeks after he had fired the fatal shot. Had Garfield’s 
constitution been a little more robust; liad the bullet chanced to 
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be deflected in another direction; had the surgical treatment 
been in accordance with methods then unwarranted by experi- 
ence but now familiar—had any of these adventitious circum- 
stances been different, perhaps Guiteau would not have been a 
legal murderer at all. His ‘‘punishment’”’ then would have 
been far different. But would his crime in any other than a 
legal sense have been altered? Would his infringement of moral 
law been any less great had the pistol ball failed to strike his in- 
tended victim at all, or had the pistol failed to explode when he 
pulled the trigger? Assuredly not; yet in the latter case he 
would have been legally guilty only of a relatively minor crime. 

Manifestly laws that thus depend upon non-essentials are not 
scientific or logical. The full moral delinquency of the criminal 
culminates in the moment of the commission of the criminal act, 
and a law which rationally deals with him will not need to wait 
for the sequels due to accidental circumstances to decide whether 
the culprit deserves to go to prison for a few years only, or to be 
hanged. There is no moral difference between attempting to 
kill a fellow-being and actually killing him. There is no moral 
difference between stealing fifty dollars and fifty million dollars, 
under similar provocation. To attempt to dole out justice, in 
the traditional way, is to miss the lesson of penology. You can- 
not in this way either (1) protect society to the best advantage 
against the individual criminal, or (2) tend to reform the indi- 
vidual, or (3) exercise the strongest deterrent influence over 
would-be offenders. In other words, such an application of al- 
leged justice fails to meet the requirements of an ideal penolog- 
ical code. It fails to accomplish the ends that society should 
seek to accomplish in dealing with the criminal. 

The really significant question that should be asked in every 
court of justice is simply this: Is the accused individual a fit 
member of society to be at large and left to his own devices? 
Let the testimony deal with that question alone, ignoring petty 
details and non-essentials. If it be decided that the person is at 
the time unfit to properly take his place in a normal social or- 
ganism, then let him be segregated until such time as he is fit, 
efforts being made meantime to mold him back to normality. 
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If the effort is successful, well and good ; if unsuccessful, the in- 
dividual remaining unfit, there is no possible excuse for ever 
returning him to that normal environment in which he cannot 
take his place as a normal member. This implies, of course, 
that the irreclaimably vicious individual will be imprisoned for 
life, though the offense for which he was arrested may have been 
a trifling one, while some irreclaimable individual, guilty of what 
the law now regards as a much more serious offense, may be re- 
leased and take his place again in society within a relatively short 
period of time. It implies, in other words, an indeterminate 
sentence for all crimes whatsoever. In the judgment of most 
advanced penologists, this is the ideal that seems likely most 
fully to carry out those principles of protection to society, re- 
formation of the individual, and deterrent influence over others, 
that are the ideals of penology, and that are so sadly missed by 
our present methods of dealing with the criminal. 

Nor is this applicateon of the indeterminate sentence merely a 
theory. For many years it has been on trial in reformatories, 
and though not quite thoroughgoing enough, in that it limits 
the maximum term of imprisonment, and so is shorn of some of 
its possibilities, it has shown wonderful results. At the Elmira 
Reformatory in particular, the reformative results have been 
such as no other prison in the world has ever even approached. 
Here has been given a final answer to all objections, by practical 
demonstration. Of all the convicts that have gone there, 80 per 
cent have gone out reformed and returned to society as useful 
members. Thus society by this method has protected itself 
against these criminals, not merely for the time being, but 
throughout the life of the individuals. The individuals them- 
selves are reformed. And the deterrent influence of the treat- 
ment is illustrated by the fact that convicted offenders in the 
courts (already far on the road to permanent criminality, and 
having no desire to reform) beg to be sent to other prisons rather 
than to the reformatory, the severe correctional discipline of the 
latter having far more terror for them than the lax ordinary 
prison. 

Theory thus having the support of practice in suggesting that 
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the indeterminate sentence is the ideal method of dealing with 
the criminal; and it being established that justice in dealing 
with the criminal requires protection of society, reformation of 
the individual, and deterrent example, rather than vengeance, 
it is rather surprising to find any one coming forward at this 
late day to urge that we should look backward, and fortify the 
obsolescent retributive system, instead of using every effort to 
make it obsolete. Yet this is being done to-day in New York, 
and perhaps elsewhere. A gentleman widely known as a phil- 
anthrophist proposes to introduce—perhaps before this is 
printed has introduced—a bill into the legislature of New York, 
providing for the revival of the whipping-post. This fact in it- 
self is remarkable. But it becomes even more so when the class 
of cases to which he proposes to have the treatment applied is 
considered. He would have the criminal law so modified that 
in case of felonies against the person, a convicted person may be 
sentenced, at the discretion of the judge, to castigation, in addi- 
tion to the usual imprisonment; said castigation to be applied 
when the convict reaches the prison, the blows to be struck, in 
a given number, by a keeper of the prison, in the presence of 
the warden and of a physician. 

So grotesque a proposition as this would not merit considera- 
tion at all, were it not that a shrewd attempt was made to secure 
for it the approval of the medical profession of New York City. 
The measure was presented and discussed before a section of the 
Academy of Medicine, and at least one prominent newspaper (I 
did not inspect others) reported the meeting as being entirely 
favorable to the bill. In point of fact, the bill was most severely 
handled in the meeting, to the apparent chagrin of its author ; 
and the attitude of the medical profession toward it may best be 
judged. by the editorial regarding it that appeared in The Medical 
Record, the most influential organ of the medical profession in 
this country. This editorial says: 

‘The use of corrective flogging may possibly enter into the 
reformative system with benefit, as at Elmira ; but this is a very 
different thing from inflicting pain upon a criminal as a retribu- 
tive measure, i. e., causing him pain because his crime has in- 
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volved infliction of pain upon his victim. Weshould regret to 
think that such a vengefal application of corporal punishment 
could meet the approval of the medical profession. And we 
very much doubt whether any application whatever of corporal 
punishment would meet their approval.”’ 

With this evidence before us, it is hardly necessary to say any- 
thing further as to the attitude of the medical profession toward 
the proposed measure. Nor is it worth while to discuss the 
measure itself at any considerable length, for it must be patent that 
were it to become a law, it could not (1) give society added pro- 
tection against the individual criminal, or (2) exercise a great 
reformative influence. Even the proposer of the bill admits this. 
He thinks, however, that the deterrent influence of the law 
would be strong. He believes that criminals of this class do not 
fear imprisonment for a few or many years, but that they do fear 
physical pain; hence that the prospect of a flogging would be 
more deterrent than the prospect of years of imprisonment. . 

To this The Medical Record pertinently replies that criminals 
of this class are notoriously obtuse to pain, paying little heed to 
injuries that would be excruciating to a normal individual, and 
that their fear of pain does not keep them from repeatedly in- 
dulging in bar-room brawls and street fights ; and that it is dif- 
ficult to imagine the mental complexion of an individual, what- 
ever his sensitiveness or cowardice, who would prefer years of 
imprisonment to ‘‘at most forty’’ lashes, administered under 
medical supervision in private. 

It requires no profound knowledge of human nature to decide 
whether the man who, under the influence of lustful passion or 
of alcoholics, makes a criminal assault upon a child, for ex- 
ample, knowing—if any spark of cognition be left him at the 
time—that he will, if detected, be sent to prison for from five to 
twenty years in consequence, and who is undeterred by this 
threatened punishment, will pause in the midst of his assault, 
and be turned from his purpose, by the further thought that in 
addition to the imprisonment he will have a flogging ! 

That the flogging would have no tendency to reform the indi- 
vidual is almost equally patent. It is quite true that at the 
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Elmira Reformatory corrective floggings have been beneficially 
employed. But such castigation, as there employed, has never 
been retributive. It has been a measure of last resort, to arouse 
a repeatedly warned delinquent to a new sense of his responsi- 
bilities and opportunities. It looked always to the future, and 
the convict who would sincerely promise to try to do better was 
not flogged, even when brought to the room for that purpose. 
The cases are utterly different, and to liken them is an insult to 
the Elmira system. 

But it is a waste of words to discuss this ridiculous and ana- 
chronistic measure. The only thing that makes it worthy of a 
moment’s further consideration is the possibility that it might 
be amended in the legislature so as to take on a very different 
complexion, and to include an application of the whipping-post 
principle that is at least debatable—as the bill itself is not. 

This possible suggestion is that the whipping-post be revived 
not for felons but for minor delinquents; and not as supplemen- 
tary to imprisonment, but in place of imprisonment. It is al- 
leged that jails and prisons are nurseries of crime, and that a 
convict comes out of them with more criminal propensities than 
he had when he entered. It is further urged that many persons 
would fear the shame of a flogging more than the shame of im- 
prisonment for a few days. Hence that the whipping-post for 
these offenders would be more deterrent and reformative than 
the prison. If this be true, then the whipping-post for such of- 
fenders would be a better thing than prisons as they are. 

I am not prepared to say that this is not true of prisons as 
they are to-day. But I most emphatically deny that it would 
be true of prisons as they might be. But more as to this in a 
moment. Meantime, let me urge that if the utility of the whip- 
ping-post for minor offenders were considered at all, its appli- 
cability would be very different from what its defenders gener- 
ally conceive it to be. They urge that it be used for wife-beat- 
ers, or other offenders against the person—criminals, in short, 
who have inflicted pain on their victims. Here, plainly, is the 
old retributive—the eye-for-eye—conception. This of all others 
is the use that should not be made of the whipping-post. 
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Which one of us would wish to be in the position of the wife 
of a human brute who had been officially whipped in retaliation 
for whipping his wife? Does it accord with our knowledge of 
human nature to suppose that the recipient of this corrective 
treatment will be brought to a realizing sense of his duties by 
the stinging of the lash, and that he will at once return affection- 
ately to the bosom of his family, and begin life anew on a higher 
plane? I need not supply the answer to that axiomatic 
question. 

In my judgment the only cases to which castigation could con- 
ceivably be applied with wisdom, are minor offenses not com- 
mitted against the person ; for example, the simple ‘‘drunk and 
disorderly ’’ cases that in New York are commonly sent for ten 
days to the workhouse. It is conceivable that the shame of such 
an experience—not the pain—might in the case of first, or possi- 
bly second offenders, be reformative, and its deterrent influence 
would unquestionably be considerable. But it seems to me that 
the same results in equal or greater measure might be secured by 
exposing the misdemeanant to public contumely on a platform, 
without the application of personal violence. The shame of this 
would be quite as great, and there would not be aroused in the 
breast of the offender that fierce sense of rebellion or ferocious 
desire for revenge that would surely be aroused by the stinging 
of the lash. 

It seems to me plain, therefore, that there is no conceivable 
justification for the revival of the whipping-post. And I am 
forced to this conclusion without taking into account any senti- 
mental reasons whatever. I quite disregard the fact that the 
whipping-post is a past century device. A thing is neither bet- 
ter nor worse intrinsically because it is old or new; though it 
must be conceded that the fact of a progressive race having dis- 
carded any given measure is presumptive evidence against that 
measure. But I have not asked this fact to weigh in the scale. 
To me it seems plain, on strictly utilitarian grounds, that the 
whipping-post has no function outside of reformatories either as 
a protector of society directly, or for deterrent example, that 
may not be better subserved by other measures. 
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How independent of sentimentality I am in reaching this con- 
clusion, is shown by the qualifying clause just cited—‘‘outside of 
reformatories.’’ I make this exception, because the results at- 
tained at the Elmira Reformatory from corrective floggings, ap- 
plied to seeming incorrigibles, as a corrective measure of last 
resort, after every other measure has been exhausted without 
effect, seem to show the value of this treatment, under the pe- 
culiar conditions that pertain in a reformatory. But two things 
are to be noted as to this. First, the conditions are radically 
different from those under which the revival of the whipping- 
post elsewhere is advocated. The prisoner is under complete 
control after as well as before the punishment. He has no op- 
portunity to seek revenge, however vengeful he may feel at 
the time. | He knows that the punishment has been applied be- 
cause be wilfully failed to respond to less severe measures ; that 
it will not be applied again if he now responds ; and that it may 
be applied more severely if he does not respond.) Fear of repe- 
tition, therefore, along with the appreciation of his own com- 
plete helplessness, are the factors that chiefly tend to make cas- 
tigation as here used effective as a reformative and deterrent 
measure. With a criminal who is sent to prison, as the bill be- 
fore the New York legislature proposes, and whipped once and 
once only, there would not, of course, be the fear of repetition ; 
and with the wife-beater or other misdemeanant outside, there 
would not: be the sense of complete helplessness, but, as soon as 
the whipping was over, quite the reverse feeling. For these 
reasons, the application of castigation in reformatories as a 
measure of reformative discipline is a very different thing from 
the use of the whipping-post outside. 

But the second point I would note is this. Even in reforma- 
tories, I believe it would never be necessary or desirable to em- 
ploy this measure, could the sentence under which the inmates 
are confined be made absolutely indeterminate. At present, it 
is only relatively so. The most incorrigible prisoner knows that 
he will be released presently, however little he has tended to re- 
form. Hence he wilfully persists in his chosen path of miscon- 
duct. But if every prisoner knew that he would never again 
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see the light of the outside world as a free man unless he proved 
by his conduct in the prison that he was capable of acting nor- 
mally in normal society, and that he would earn his release 
whenever he could convince his superiors that he was capable of 
so acting, an incentive to reform far stronger than any whipping- 
post would be given him. I believe, therefore, that when our 
reformatories can be conducted under proper laws, there will be 
no necessity for retaining the methods of discipline there that 
now seem to the leading penologists justifiable and desirable. 

I have spoken of the pillory in some modified form, as a pos- 
sible substitute for the whipping-post. But I would not be un- 
derstood as advocating the revival of this obsolete method. I 
mentioned it only as a method of correction more worthy of con- 
sideration than the other; but I do not think it necessary to 
revive either method. In every large city there are great num- 
bers of minor delinquents who are a greater puzzle to the penolo- 
gists than the major criminal. Last year there were more than 
23,000 commitments of this class of misdemeanants to the work- 
house of New York City. Many individuals were committed 
more than once for short terms, so considerably fewer than 23,000 
persons are represented in this list; but even.so it is a great 
flood of human flotsam floating in and out of the city jail, a drain 
upon the taxpayers while confined, and a worse pest to society 
when at large. By far the greater number are habitual or peri- 
odical inebriates, and the misdemeanors which they commit are 
almost always induced by alcoholic indulgence. / They are vic- 
tims of the disease inebriety, and can no more help drinking 
when the impulse is on them than a boat without anchor can help 
floating down stream. Once the alcohol is in their system, pro- 
pensities are aroused which lead to criminal acts—wife-beating, 
criminal assaults, and the like. During these paroxysms the 
offender is utterly irresponsible, often absolutely unconscious. 
To assume that the pillory, the whipping-post, or for that mat- 
ter, the guillotine, the electric chair, or a portion of boiling oil, 
would have any terrors for him, is to disregard the simplest 
psychological conditions. There is no conceivable punishment 
that would be deterrent of crimes due to alcohol or passion. 
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Neither is there any conceivable treatment that will suddenly 
transform the personality of these victims of disordered minds, 
in the vast majority of cases, unless at a very early stage of their 
abnormal career. For those who are far advanced, time is the only 
healer.. We may in their case disregard all tentative measures, 
and say once for all that confinement for an indeterminate period, 
under reformative influences, is their only hope of restoration to 
normality. But there is a time, of course, when the misdemean- 
ant is not yet fully fixed in his abnormal course of action. At 
this period, preventive measures may do good, if applied ration- 
ally and stringently. Here, if anywhere, the modified pillory 
would find its application. ~ 

But I think it must be clear to any one who has had practical 
experience of the criminal, that this and all other tentative meas- 
ures are after all but very poor makeshifts, applicable to but few 
cases out of the many. Asa rule, when the misdemeanant finds 
his way to the police court, he has advanced too far on the down- 
ward course to be able to check himself. The greatest boon that 
could be offered him—though of course he would not so regard 
it—would be an opportunity to reform through removal from 
temptation for a term of years. The human debris that makes 
up the company of ‘‘rounders”’ in the police courts of New York, 
is composed of individuals many of whom were once persons of 
education, refinement, and influence. Could they have been 
given an indeterminate sentence to prison—prisons being reform- 
atories as they should be—at an earlier stage of their career, they 
might have been rescued, and saved to themselves, their families, 
and the community, instead of becoming permanent excrescences 
on the social organism. The indeterminate sentence would thus 
benefit not only the community, but the individual on whom it 
might seem at first sight to bear oppressively. 

From whatever stand point one views the subject of criminality, 
it is apparent that the only logical treatment of the criminal is 
that which removes him from contact with the community when 
he becomes an abnormal element in society, and prevents his 
return so long as he remains abnormal. But despite this plain 
inference, the ordinary laws as at present operative segregate 
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the delinquent only for specified lengths of time, and then release 
him, though it be known fully that he is quite as unfit a member 
of normal society when he leaves prison as when he entered, or’ 
even more unfit. . 

From this existing condition of things, absurd as it is, the leap 
to the ideal law of indeterminate sentence is too wide to be cleared 
by our legislators at a single bound. Nor, indeed, is it desirable 
that the change should be so sudden and radical, since our prison 
facilities could not suddenly be so increased as to harbor all the 
moral perverts that should in justice be at once segregated from 
society. Here, as elsewhere, we must proceed by easy stages. 
The reformatory step, inaugurated in New York eighteen years 
ago, and since then copied in several other states, was a long step 
in the right direction. But is it not about time to take other 
steps? Is it wise to continue breeding criminals and fostering 
crime, as our laws do at present? Plainly it is not wise. It is 
not just to society; it is not just to the individual delinquents 
themselves. As to this, I suppose, all intelligent people are 
agreed. The only difference of opinion is as to just what should 
be done. 

In what has gone before I have tried to prepare the way for at 
least a partial answer to this question. We must strive to check 
the stream of criminality near its source. That is axiomatic. 
Whatever reform tends to elevate the ethical standards of the 
race will tend to accomplish this. But that phase of the subject 
would be irrelevant here. I can only very briefly consider two 
or three changes in our method of dealing with the actual crim- 
inal—not the potential—that are practicable and eminently de- 
sirable. 

The first of these is the application of the reformatory prin- 
ciple, with of course its fundamental element of the indeterminate 
sentence, to all the prisons to which major criminals are com- 
mitted. The success of the reformatories justifies the assertion 
that this suggestion is not Utopian but eminently practical. 

Secondly, in dealing with minor delinquents, who are very 
largely predominant in centers of population, we should at once 
put aside the absurd system that prevails in all our large cities, 
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of classifying such delinquents along with the recipients of public 
charity. The pernicious custom of teaching officially that pau- 
perism and criminality are substantially the same, has seemingly 
spread from city to city through contagion, to the enormous det- 
riment of society. Fortunately there is now being made in New 
York an attempt to rationally segregate the two classes by abol- 
ishing the anomalous department of charities and correction, and 
establishing in its place a department of charities and a depart- 
ment of correction. 

This separation effected, as it should be by the present legisla- 
ture, steps should at once be taken to further reform our method 
of dealing with the criminal segment of the dissevered depart- 
ment. As has been said, it would be impracticable to apply the 
principle of the indeterminate sentence in its entirety at once. 
But a step toward this ideal should be taken immediately, by 
applying the principle of cumulative sentences. It is grotesque 
to send a ‘‘rounder”’ again,and again and again to prison, year 
after year, each time for a few weeks or months at most, know- 


ing each time he is discharged that his recidivism is as fully 
assured as any human action can ever be. Such farcical treat- 
ment invites habitual criminality instead of checking it. 

Still referring specifically to the conditions in New York City, 
I would suggest some such application of the cumulative sentence 


as the following, minor delinquencies being in all cases referred 
to: 


For the first offense, a reprimand and warning from. the jus- 
tice, in the hope of reforming the individual. 

For the second offense, solitary confinement in prison for a 
period of perhaps ten days, without contact with other prisoners. 

For the third offense, imprisonment at labor for not less than 
three years. 

For the fourth offense, an indeterminate sentence. 

I have already said that a great majority of these offenders are 
inebriates. This being true, a few of them might be re- 
formed by mere arrest and reprimand; a few others by a brief 
confinement in jail, without contact with other criminals; and a 
very large number indeed by three years forced deprivation of 
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alcohol. As to what could be done with the prisoners during 
this long term of confinement—a most important consideration— 
I would suggest that a large proportion of them might be housed 
in district prisons within the city, and employed in municipal 
work—chiefly, perhaps, the building, repair, and cleaning of 
roadbeds. 

These suggestions as to details are only tentative, and rest on 
no such firm foundation as the principle of the indeterminate 
sentence, toward the application of which they are intended 
to carry us. That principle is not tentative, but firmly estab- 
lished. So far as we can judge to-day, it must be the hope 
of the future in dealing with the criminal. It would be well if 
humanitarians, instead of wasting their efforts on the attempted 
resuscitation of obsolete methods, which at the very best could 
merely temporize with a grave situation, could be induced to 
work unitedly for the new ideals. The penology of the past was 
based on a doctrine of vengeance that no longer finds acceptance. 
The penology of the future must rest on firmer foundation. It 
will use logic rather than emotion in dealing with the criminal. 


But in so doing it will need no gallows, or guillotines, or electric 
chairs. And assuredly it will need no whipping: posts. 
HENRY 8. WILLIAMS. 





MONEY. 


BY JAMES A. QUARLES, D. D., LL. D. 


T IS now conceded that the coining of money is not a private 

business, but is properly a function of a sovereign civil gov- 
ernment. There are false ideas as to the ground for this. It 
does not grow out of the sovereignty of the government, as 
though the civil power by. its fiat makes its coined metal to be 
money. It is the function of the government, partly, because 
its stamp is a trusted attestation as to the purity and weight of 
the coin; and, partly, because the government is the duly ac- 
credited agent of those whose acceptance and use of the coin 
make it valuable and current as money. 

The race has advanced far enough to see that it is wise to 
have a national rather than a provincial money. Some of the 
European nations have caught the higher truth, that money is 
neither a private nora local, nor even a merely national interest, 
but is properly international; and so Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden have formed the Scandinavian Monetary Union; while 
France, Italy, Belgium, Greece, Switzerland, and Spain consti- 
tute a similar Latin Union. A few thinkers look even beyond 
this and see that money is not even so confined as to be consid- 
ered merely an international concern, but that it is properly, 
and will be eventually, a wniversal interest. The day is probably 
not near when this will be realized, for provincial conservatism 
is very tenacious of life and slow'to yield. This is seen in the 
like matter of the other weights and measures, in which, mani- 
festly convenient as universal uniformity would be, but little 
progress has so far been made. Trade is not local now; it is 
year by year becoming more world wide, and, with the advance 
of the race, we may look for a day when there shall be perfect 
freedom of intercourse and traffic the whole world over. When 
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this universal reign of commerce shall be established, it is prob- 
able that money shall then bear the stamp of The Commer- 
cial Union of the World. Even now we have a postal union, 
which is about coextensive with the civilization of the race, and 
there is every reason of economy for the universality of money. 
It would not only do away with the vexatious differences of 
names and weights and ratios, now so distracting, but it would 
determine the kind and amount of money needed for the most 
efficient handling of the world’s traffic. 
THE VOLUME OF MONEY. 

A. The amount of money in actual existence in the world, 
Aug. 16, 1893, has been estimated by our treasury authorities as 
something over ten billions of doMars ($10,261,178,000) ; of 
which $3,582,605,000 are gold, $4,042,700,000 are silver, and 
$2,635,873,000 are paper not representing specie. This does not 
embrace the uncivilized portions of the earth, but the civilized 
and semi-civilized, estimated at a population of 1,220,000,000, 
which would give an average per capita of $2.94 gold, $3.31 sil- 
ver, and $2.16 paper, or a total of $8.41. The population of 
Europe, including the Russian possessions in Asia, is put at 
390,900,000, with a gold stock of $2,602,605,000, silver of $1,- 
573,200,000, and paper of $1,455,873,000, making a total of $5,- 
631,678,000; thus giving Europe a per capita of $6.66 gold, 
$4.02 silver, and $3.72 paper, or a total of $14.40. The United 
States, with an estimated population of 67,000,000, had a gold 
stock of $604,000,000, silver of $615,000,000, and paper of $412,- 
000,000, or a total of $1,631,000,000; with a per capita of $9.01 
gold, $9.18 silver, and $6.15 paper, or a total of $24.34. The 
only countries having a larger total per capita than the United 
States are: France, $40.56, West Indies, $31.00, Netherlands, 
$28.88, Australia, $26.75, and Belgium, $25.53; all the rest have 
@ much smaller per capita than our country. 

B. We cannot tell with mathematical accuracy just how much 
money any particular people may need for the most efficient con- 
duct of exchanges. There are, however, certain popular impres- 
sions on this point, which are manifestly mistakes. I. One is, 
that the prosperity of a country is graduated directly by the 
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amount of money it may have. This error is as old and as pal- 
pable as the myth of Midas. Money is not an end but a means 
toanend. It is not one of those utilities which can of them- 
selves satisfy the wants of man ; it is mediately not immediately 
useful. It serves its purpose not by our keeping it, nor by con- 
suming it, but by giving it up. It is essentially, in its utility, 
a tool, an instrument, and, like all other tools, it has a 
limited use.. There can be too many plows, or engines, or fac- 
tories in a community ; the same values would be much better 
distributed among other things of which there is a need. So 
there may be too much money; more than can be economically 
used, with the result that it either lies idle or else it inflates 
values, so that three dollars are used to do the work which would 
have been better done by two. It is somewhat like a farmer 
using four single plows in his corn, when the same work 
can be done by a single plow with four shovels; or, as if the 
farmer had four plows and had work for but one. A com- 
munity with nothing but plows would be in a bad condition, 
which could not be relieved by adding to the number of their 
plows. A community with nothing but money, though there 
might be millions of it, would be in a state even more deplor- 
able ; for the men might pull the plows and make them useful ; 
but what could be done with the money? 

II. There are other mistakes as to the basis upon which the 
needed volume of money rests. It does not depend upon popula- 
tion, except as a minor condition. It is not true that twice the 
population need twice the money ; they may not need any more, 
they may not need as much. Money is not like clothing and 
food, which all use and all must have; it is a tool and its quan- 
tity depends, so far as population is concerned, upon those only 
who need to use it as a tool; not on the number of the people, 
but on the number of the exchangers, the traders; not upon the 
number of these absolutely, for one trader may need and use one 
hundred dollars when another has work for only one. All the 
talk about the per capita of money is misleading, and does not 
rest on any solid basis of fact or principle. Take the civilized 
progressive nations, embracing Europe, Canada, and the United 
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States, and we find the per capita of money varies from a mini- 
mum of $8.02 for the Scandinavian Union to a maximum of 
$40.56 for France. France is surely not financially or commer- 
cially more prosperous than the United States, or Great Britain, 
or Germany ; and yet her per capita is much larger than any of 
these. 

III. The necessary volume of money is not the aggregate of the 
annual or monthly exchanges. This is manifest from the fact that 
in the course of a year the same dollar may aid in a thousand 
different transactions. But more than this, the volume of money 
needed does not depend absolutely upon the number and value 
of the exchanges at any one moment of time; in the sense that 
there must be as much money as the largest possible aggregate 
of business for any one instant may be. Indeed it is possible 
that for that supreme moment of business not a single actual 
dollar of money may be needed or used. This is manifest when 
we reflect that the weightiest transactions are often made by 
checks, drafts, or mere entries on a daybook or ledger. It is 
especially true of the largest transactions. 

C. So much by way of removing misapprehensions as to the 
quantity of money needed ; there are a few truths of a positive, or 
constructive character which may be noted. I. So far as the 
chief function of money is concerned, as the measure of values, 
(1) the most important suggestion is, that there should not be 
any sudden or great change in the volume of money, by way of 
either contraction or expansion. The chief reason for this is, 
that it seriously interferes with the relative rights of debtors and 
creditors. As we have seen, should we drop to a silver basis, 
with the effect of driving all the gold out of circulation, it would 
make it difficult and expensive for debtors to meet their matur- 
ing obligations, with a currency diminished nearly one half. On 
the other hand, when the United States and Confederate gov- 
ernments during the Civil War rapidly inflated the currency by 
issuing millions of legal tender paper money, the effect was 
equally injurious to creditors. 

(2) It is not expedient, however, that the volume of money 
should be absolutely stationary. In order that it may continue 
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to be a just register of value, it should be elastic, and respond to 
the varying conditions of the commercial community, whose serv- 
ant and standard it is. If the community is progressive, with 
an increasing volume of trade, the amount of money should in- 
crease pari. passu ; and the contrary, if it is commercially retro- 
grading. 

II. Looking at money in the light of its other function, as a 
medium of exchange, there are two facts to be noted. (1) The 
first is, that the one use of money in the actual transactions of 
business is to settle final balances. A very large part of the daily 
exchanges, of the most civilized and enterprising nations and 
communities, is substantially barter. How much money is neces- 
sary to carry on the business between New York and the rest of 
this country? Millions of dollars in various products are daily 
sent there from all sections of the country ; and millions of dol- 
lars in goods are daily sent from there and distributed all over 
the land; these millions of entries and departures may exactly 
cancel each other, so far as the trade of each section is concerned, 
and then no money is needed ; or, in some sections, there may 
be a balance due from or to New York, and to settle this balance 
the actual money is used. It is the same with the trade of dif- 
ferent nations, on the largest scale of exports and imports ; and 
it is the same with the petty transactions of individuals; goods 
exchanged cancel each other, so far as their values are equal, 
and money is needed for the balances alone. 

(2) But again, these balances may require to be frequently ad- — 
justed, or they may very seldom be, and the amount of money 
used will depend on this. Here are a farmer and a merchant, 
who trade together every week in the year; if they settle their 
balances every time they trade, it may require fifty times as 
much money for their traffic as if they settled but once a year. 
Moreover, much depends upon the banking facilities enjoyed and 
used by the parties exchanging. If both make use of banks, 
they may conduct their business with each other for years, and 
not a dollar in money pass betweenthem. The volumeof money 
is thus seen to depend upon the habits of the traders, and, especi- 
ally, the use they make of banks. It is doubtless true that it re- 
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quires in New York for the transaction of the same amount of 
business only a fraction of that necessary in the backwoods set- 
tlements. In London, as we have seen, only one per cent of the 
exchanges is effected by the use of money, and in New York the 
same is at least approximately true. The effect of civilization 
on the habits of the people and conveniences for trade in banks, 
railroads, and telegraphs, is to minimize the need and the use of 
money. That community is the most advanced which transacts 
the largest business with the smallest amount of money. 

D. As to our own country at this time, do we need more money ? 
I. The fact is, that we have the largest volume of money of any 
nation on earth, amounting to about $1,727,000,000 (late Treasury 
report). France approximates us with $1,581,402,000. India 
is next with $928,000,000; then Germany, $918,000,000 ; Russia, 
$810,000,000 ; Great Britain, $700,000,000 ; Austria, $390,000, - 
000; and Italy, $307,276,000. There are only five nations 
whose per capita equals or is greater than ours, and of these 
France is the only one that is a first-class power. Our per capita 
is greater than Great Britain’s, Germany’s, Italy’s, Austria’s, or 
Russia’s ; it is nearly three times as great as the average of the 
civilized nations, and it is more than fifty per cent greater than 
the average of Europe. II. Moreover, comparing ourselves with 
ourselves, we have more money now than we have ever had in 
our history asa people, and the per capita is greater than it ever 
was; both the aggregate and the per capita have steadily in- 
creased ever since the alleged demonetization of silver, twenty 
years ago. III. In addition, our facilities for supplementing 
money with credit are now good and are yearly improving (there 
are about seven thousand banks in the country); while the net 
work of our railroads and telegraphs enables us to transfer our 
money rapidly from points where it may be in excess to others 
where it is needed. IV. Finally, we have means, and should 
use them, for the steady and conservative increase of our 
money, a8 the demands of trade may call for. These are all 
indisputable facts, and seem to give a decided negative to the 
question, Have we too little money and should it be materially 
increased ? 
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Statement showing the amounts of money in the United States, in the Treasury, and 
in circulation, on the dates specified. 
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E. A word as to two popular arguments urged in favor of add- 
ing largely to our currency. I. It is said that France has a 
much larger per capita than have we; $40.56 to our $25.57. 
The per capita argument is a delusion, as was shown above. If 
valid, we may say that New York probably has a per capita of 
more than $160, therefore, Texas and Oregon should have the 
same; therefore, the whole country should have as much. Or, 
Arkansas probably has a per capita of only $10, therefore, Mass- 
achusetts needs no more, and the United States ought to reduce 
its volume of currency. If the example of France is good, why 
are not those of Great Britain and Germany equally so? These 
countries have a per capita twenty-five per cent less than ours. 
France is clearly an exception in her prodigal use of money; no 
other nation, civilized or uncivilized, approaches her per capita ; 
she has five times the average of the world, nearly three times 
the average of Europe, and over three times the average of the 
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other first-class powers, including the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Russia; while we have 
fifty per cent above the average of these same powers. More- 
over, let us remember that France has for nearly twenty years 
stopped the free coinage of silver; and especially, that she has 
$800,000,000 in gold and only $781,402,000 in silver and paper ; 
while we had last summer only $604,000,000 in gold and the 
enormous sum of $1,027,000,000 in silver and paper. 

II. The other and chief argument for expansion is, that the 
interest of debtors demands it. There are said to be debtor sec- 
tions and creditor sections, debtor states and creditor states, 
debtor classes and creditor classes, debtor individuals and cred- 
itor individuals ; and these are set off in antagonism to each 
other, and an appeal for sympathy is made on behalf of debtors 
as the oppressed party. Now, who are these debtors? It is said 
that they are the poor. There are two classes of the poor, the 
unfortunate and the thriftless, and, in this country, there are 
three of the latter (including the present writer) fo one of the 
former. ‘‘’Tis not in our stars, but in ourselves, that we are 
underlings.’”’ If we have involved ourselves in debt by a lack 
of judgment, industry, or self-denial, we ought to bear the con- 
sequences. Did we voluntarily incur the debt, then we should 
pay it to the last farthing. It is demoralizing, degrading to his 
self-respect, for the debtor to evade the full measnre of his re- 
sponsibility. But the true issue lies in the question, Does the 
debtor owe a debt of one hundred cents on the dollar? or, one 
of sixty cents? Here it is readily acknowledged that Shylock’s 
plea is not to be urged ; we do not merely ask, What is denom- 
inated in the bond? but rather, Did the debtor get one hundred 
cenfs on the dollar, or only sixty cents? Did he borrow on a 
gold basis, or on a silver basis? Did he borrow under inflation, 
or with money at its normal value? These are the questions 
which determine the justice of the debtor’s plea for an inflated, 
depreciated currency in which to liquidate his debts. The one 
overwhelming answer to his plea is, that his debt is a gold debt, 
a hundred-cent debt, a normal value debt; that there is more 
money in the country now, both per capita and in the aggregate, 
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than when his debt was created ; that the money of to-day, in 
which he is allowed to pay his debt, is as cheap a money as that 
which he borrowed. 

Moreover, for every debtor there is a creditor, and the rights 
of the creditor are as sacred as those of the debtor; and the 
high-minded, self-respecting debtor refuses to scale his obliga- 
tions or compromise his honor. Creditors, on the other hand, 
where there is real inability to pay, are willing and sometimes 
anxious to cancel their claims at a heavy discount upon their 
face. But we close this issue by again asking, Who are the 
debtors? A few of them are poor and fewer the unfortunate 
poor ; the mass of debtors in this land are the rich, the capital- 
istic class. Individual notes, bonds, mortgages, as given by the 
masses, are but a trifle of the great volume of debt in this 
country. The real debtors are the towns, cities, counties, states, 
railroads, banks, factories, merchants, speculators. It is as hon- 
orable to loan as it is to borrow; it is disgraceful to refuse to 
pay a debt in full; it is not so to enforce its payment. 

F. What would be the effect of a rapid and great increase of 
money? I. Hxtravagance in personal and public expenditure, ex- 
travagance in business ; wild speculation and (II.) an enormous 
increase, instead of decrease, of debt. But worse than all this, 
perhaps, would be (III.) the grinding of the poor laborer (whose 
wages never increase as rapidly nor in proportion to the rise in 
other prices), and the stinting of all those whose salaries are 
fixed, or who live upon annuities from vested funds. 

G. But, finally, if there is to be an increase of the money in 
our country, what kind of money shall it be, gold or silver? 
Europe has more than a billion more gold than silver money ; 
France, held up as our example, has one hundred millions more 
gold than silver ; Russia, the only silver standard country now in 
Europe, has more than four times as much gold as silver ; while 
we have now more silver than gold, and, in addition, have over 
four hundred millions in uncovered, credit paper money. We 
have more ballast and sails than we have freight. We mani- 
festly need less mortar and more rock, less soft money, and more 
hard money, less silver and more gold. 
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DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER IN 1873. 

There have been three general coinage acts passed by the 
United States Congress. The first, April 2, 1792, established 
the first mint at Philadelphia; provided for the coining of gold 
eagles, half-eagles, and quarter-eagles, upon the basis of 27 
grs. to the dollar, one twelfth alloy of silver and copper ; for 
the coining of silver dollars, halves, quarters, dimes, and half- 
dimes, on the basis of 416 grains to the dollar, 44? grs. alloy 
of copper ; for the coining of copper cents and half-cents ; the 
ratio of gold to silver being 1 to 15; all coins unlimited legal 
tender ; and all coinage free. 

The second, Jan. 18, 1837, changed the standard for the gold 
coinage to a basis of 25.8 grs. to the dollar, x fine; for 
the silver coinage to a basis of 4124 grs. to the dollar, 1 fine; 
decreased the amount of copper in the cent and half-cent; 
continued the ratio of gold to silver, adopted June 28, 1834, 
at 1 to 16; charged for expense of preparing gold and_ silver 
bullion for coining; and provided for the purchase of copper 
for coining. 

The third and last general coinage act was the famous one 
passed Feb. 12, 1873. This provided for the coinage of gold 
double-eagles, eagles, half-eagles, quarter-eagles, three-dollar, 
and one-dollar pieces, on the same value basis as the act 
of 1837; for the coinage of the trade dollar in silver, 420 
grs., xo fine, and for silver halves, quarters, and dimes, on 
the basis of 384 grs. to the dollar, :% fine; for the coinage of 
the five and three cent nickel (three parts copper and one nickel), 
and the one cent bronze (95 per cent copper and 5 per cent tin- 
zinc). The silver dollar, half dime, and three-cent piece were 
dropped from the coinage ; all gold coins were made, as before, 
unlimited legal tender, the silver coins were reduced to a debt- 
paying capacity of five dollars, and the nickels and bronzes to 
twenty-five cents; there was a charge of one fifth of one per 
cent for the coining of gold, and a charge for the necessary ex- 
pense of preparing the bullion for the coining of the trade dollar, 
and the bullion was to be bought for the remaining coins. The 
subsidiary silver coins were first reduced in weight below the 
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dollar by the act of Feb. 21, 1853, and their full legal tender 
quality was taken away by the same act. 

The interest as to this act of 1873 centers in the dropping of the 
silver dollar from our coinage ; it is charged that it demonetized 
silver, and that it was done surreptitiously. I. Did it demonetize 
silver? (1) No; if you mean by demonetization that silver was 
no longer to be recognized as money. All the silver coins 
already issued were to be treated as money, and provision was 
made for the coinage of silver trade dollars, halves, quarters, 
and dimes. As a fact, there were over seventy-eight millions of 
silver coined during the five years of the operation of this law, 
1873-7, and only something over nine millions during the five 
years prior to its passage. 

(2) If, however, by demonetization is meant the purpose to treat 
silver not as standard money but as subsidiary token money, 
then unquestionably it was an act demonetizing silver. Its free, 
unrestricted coinage was no longer allowed, except as to the 
trade dollar, and, especially, its legal tender quality was limited 
to debts of five dollars. 

Was this law the cause of the demonetization, or was it 
merely the recognition of a fact already existing? As to the 
subsidiary coins, they were demionetized by the act of Feb. 21, 
1853, twenty years before. As to the dollar, it had been prac- 
tically demonetized since June 28, 1834, when the act requiring 
sixteen grains of silver to be equal to one grain of gold was 
passed. This undervalued silver to the extent that the standard 
silver dollar never circulated afterwards in this country as money 
up to the passage of the Bland Act of Feb. 28, 1878. It was 
melted by silversmiths or it was transported to Europe. Up to 
the act of 1873, only a fraction over eight millions of silver dol- 
lars had been coined since the opening of the first mint; and for 
ten years prior to its passage, the coinage of silver dollars had 
been about $350,000 a year, although there was free, unlimited 
coinage. Moreover, Mr. Carlisle says these dollars were not in 
circulation. 

II. The more serious question is, Was this demonetization of 
Silver done surreptitiously? This is frequently charged by 
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respectable and intelligent men. It is a serious charge, and, if 
true, ought to consign its authors to infamy; if not true, it is 
slanderous on the part of its authors. What are the facts? 
(1) Silver, at the time of the introduction and passage of the act 
of 1873, was at a premium over gold; the motive, therefore, to 
creditors would induce the demonetization of gold rather than 
of silver. 

(2) The act originated in the Treasury department in the spring 
of 1870, when a bill was prepared and a report made, both of 
which were submitted to the committee on finance in the Senate ; 
by whom the bill was reported and recommended for passage 
Dec. 19, 1870, and passed the Senate Jan. 10, 1871. It was re- 
ported to the House from the committee on coinage Feb. 25, 1871, 
but, as that Congress expired in about a week, it did not pass ; 
and was again introduced as a bill into the House March 9, 1871. 
It was considered by the committee on coinage several times and 
discussed by the House, until, in an amended form, it passed that 
body May 27, 1872. It went back to the Senate, was there con- 
sidered by the committee on finance more than once, was fully 
discussed, and finally passed the Senate, amended, Jan. 17, 1873. 
Then it went to a committee of conference, and their report was 
agreed to and the bill became a law Feb. 12, 1873, substantially 
as it was originally framed by the Treasury officials. Hon. Lewis 
Sperry, M. C., says that the Congressional Record shows that 
‘‘the bill was read in the Senate several times, and on Jan. 9, 
1872, it was read in the House. It was undoubtedly read at 
other times. The bill was printed separately eleven times, and 
twice in reports made by the deputy comptroller of the currency ; 
thirteen times in all by order of Congress. It was considered at 
length by the finance committee of the Senate and the coinage 
committee of the House during five different sessions, and the de- 
bates upon the bill in the Senate occupied sixty-six columns of 
the Globe, and in the House seventy-eight columns of the Globe.’’ 

(3) The provisions of the bill as to the standard silver dollar 
had two forms: (a) In the original Treasury bill, in the bill as 
it passed the Senate twice, and in the bill as once reported to the 
House by Mr. Kelly, the standard silver dollar, in every form, 
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was omitted ; (0) in the bill as twice printed by the House, and 
as it passed the House, May 27, 1872, a silver dollar coin con- 
taining only 384 grains, instead of the standard 4124 grains, was 
provided for. In the act as finally passed by both Houses, the 
standard silver dollar was omitted. All forms of the bill agreed 
in discontinuing the coinage of the standard silver dollar of 4124 
grains. 

(4) The following section was in all the forms of the bill, 
and in the act as passed: ‘‘No coins either of gold, silver, or 
minor coinage shall hereafter be issued from the mint other than 
those of the denominations, standards, and weights herein set 
forth.” . 

(5) The purpose of the bill in general and of omission of the 
standard silver dollar from the coinage in particular, is thus 
stated by Hon. J. J. Knox, the author of the original draft: 
“The present bill has been framed, and it is believed to com- 
prise within the compass of eight or ten pages of the Revised 
Statutes every important provision contained in more than sixty 
different enactments upon the mint, assay offices, and coinage of 
the United States, which are the result of nearly eighty years of 
legislation upon these subjects.”” ‘The coinage of the silver dol- | 
lar piece is discontinued in the proposed bill. It is by law the 
dollar unit, and, assuming the value of gold to be fifteen and one 
half times that of silver, being about the mean ratio for the past 
six years, is worth in gold a premium of about three per cent 
(its value being 103.12), and intrinsically more than seven per 
cent premium in our other silver coins, its value thus being 
107.42. The present laws consequently authorize both a gold 
dollar unit and a silver dollar unit, differing from each other in 
intrinsic value. The present gold dollar piece is made the dol- 
lar unit in the proposed bill and the silver dollar piece is dis- 
continued.’’ This was in his official report, which accompanied 
the draft of the bill when it was first submitted to the finance 
committee of the Senate. 

From these facts, it is manifest that probably no piece of 
legislation is enacted, where fuller opportunities are given to all 
parties interested to know what is proposed to be done. 
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THE RISE OF GOLD. 

The strongest point made by the advocates of the free coinage 
of silver is the alleged appreciation in the value of gold. It is 
their trump card, because there are facts which render it plaus- 
ible that gold has risen; and, if gold has risen, there is substan- 
tial justice in the plea that debts of long standing have also 
appreciated. Many thoughtful, intelligent men have been won 
to the free coinage error by this consideration, and others, con- 
vinced by many solid reasons that free coinage of silver is inex- 
pedient, nevertheless do not see how this adverse argument is to 
be met. To all such, we commend a late article in the Forum 
by David A. Wells, on ‘‘The Rise of Gold Fallacy.”’ 

Value is relative and depends upon the comparative supply 
and demand of the articles exchanged. Take wheat and iron, 
the most useful cereal and the most useful metal; what is the 
value of wheat in iron? It will always depend on the supply of 
wheat with reference to its demand, on the one hand, and the 
supply of iron with reference to its demand, on the other. With 
a limited supply of wheat and a large demand, iron being nor- 
mal, wheat will be high in iron; with a large supply and limited 
demand, wheat will be low in iron; with a supply and demand 
normal, wheat will be normal in iron. So with iron, wheat be- 
ing normal, iron will rise or fall in wheat according as its supply 
or demand dominates the one the other. 

Again, wheat may fall with reference to one class of articles 
and rise with reference to another class, and remain steady with 
reference to a third. This will depend, as in the case of iron, 
upon the comparative supply and demand. Very seldom, if 
ever, would wheat rise or fall with reference to all other articles. 

Gold is a value like wheat and iron and follows the same law 
of supply and demand ; with this modification that gold being 
money has a steadier demand by virtue of that fact than have 
other values. Now, as we have seen, gold may rise with refer- 
ence to other things, by causes affecting it alone, or by causes 
affecting other things alone, or by causes affecting both it and 
them. These causes will all come under supply and demand. 

I. Let us see if gold has risen by reason of its own defective 
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supply or increased demand. (1) The supply of gold. Authentic 
sources of information reveal the fact that the world’s production 
of gold from 1851 to 1891 was $5,072,410,000, and of silver $2, - 
967,444,000. Compare this with previous productions; the out- 
put of gold from 1493 to 1850 was $3,314,553,000, and of silver 
$7,358,450,000. That is, about fifty per cent more gold has been 
produced in the last forty years than in the previous three and a 
half centuries. Our information is that all the chief gold fields 
of this country, Australia, and Africa are continuing to yield 
increased supplies. We must bear in mind that gold differs rad- 
ically from wheat and iron and most other values in the slowness 
of its destruction. "Wheat does not last a year, and iron is ex- 
posed frequently to such hard usage that it speedily wears away 
by friction or by the corrosion of the air. Gold lasts for cen- 
turies, and thus the supply is constantly accumulating. There 
is manifestly no deficiency of supply and no probability of any. 
To quote from the speech in Congress of Hon. Lewis Sperry, to 
whom I am indebted for many valuable facts: ‘‘According to Dr. 

Loetbeer, the monetary stock of gold and gold reserve in the 
treasuries and principal banks of civilized countries has shown 
an increase for every decade since 1850, and at the end of 1885 
was nearly four times what it was in 1850.’ According to Prof. 
Laughlin, ‘‘In 1870-4 the gold reserve amounted to 28 per cent 
of the total note circulation and 64 per cent of all the specie re- 
serves. In 1885 the gold bore a larger ratio to a larger issue of 
paper, or 41 per cent of the total note circulation and 71 per cent 
of the specie reserves.”’ 

Moreover, the value of wheat does not depend on the quantity 
of wheat alone that is produced, but also on the supply of all 
other things that may be substituted for it : maize, rice, oats, rye, 
barley, potatoes, indeed all kinds of food material. So it 
is with gold as money, its rise or fall does not rest on its own 
supply alone, but as well on that of all other articles which take 
its place as money. We have already seen that over three bil- 
lions of dollars in silver have been produced since the middle of 
the present century. The civilized nations are using nearly 
three billions of paper money, all of which takes the place of 
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gold. Finally, checks and drafts are employed as substitutes for 
money to an extent that is marvelous; fully ten times the quan- 
tity in value of these as in gold, silver, and paper money put 
together. Truly there is no lack in the supply of gold and its 
equivalents as money. 

(2) We now inquire whether gold has risen by reason of an in- 
creased demand. As there has been a largely increased supply, 
gold must have fallen unless the demand has kept pace with the 
advancing supply ; and the increase of demand must have ex- 
ceeded the advance in supply, if gold has risen. Here it is al- 
leged that the demonetization of silver has thrown an increased 
burden on gold, and so has enormously magnified the demand. 
There is much plausibility in this, but no real truth. The de- 
monetization of silver has merely removed it from competition 
with gold as a co-standard of value. Values are now reckoned 
in gold alone. This, however, has not caused the disuse of 
paper, or of checks and drafts, as money; nor has it, thrown 
silver out as a money metal. Germany is the only country 
which has decreased its use of silver money in the last twenty- 
five years, while the United States have more than offset this by 
their enormously increased use of it ; Germany disposed of some 
four hundred millions of silver money, and we have added to 
our silver stock in the last twenty years over six hundred and 
fifty millions. Moreover, the German silver was not thrown 
away ; it was simply transferred to other countries. The world 
is now using over four billions of silver money, of which about 
three and a half billions are full legal tender. The mints of the 
world since the demonetization of silver have been turning out 
more silver money than they have gold; the official reports show 
the world’s coinage, 1882-91, to have been, gold $1,186,000,000, 
and silver $1,302,000,000. It is clear, therefore, that the de- 
monetizetion of silver does not mean the disuse of silver as 
money, and that there is no additional demand for gold growing 
out of this fact. 

As bearing upon the amount of demand on gold as money, 
we must recall the fact that the tendency of civilization is to 
dispense with the free use of money and to employ substitutes in 
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its stead. By increased facilities of communication and es- 
pecially by the multiplication and use of banks of exchange, it 
is well known that not less than nine tenths of the business of 
civilized countries is now transacted by mere book-keeping, 
without the use of money at all ; checks and drafts now do what 
formerly required the actual gold and silver to accomplish. It 
is a fact that actual money is now chiefly used in petty transac- 
tions, while large dealings are mediated by its substitutes. 

While business therefore has greatly increased and exchanges 
have been equally multiplied, the demand for gold has, by no 
means, kept equal pace. So that we must conclude, considering 
the greatly increased supply of gold and its equivalents and the 
not more greatly increased demand for money, that gold has not 
more than preserved its normal value. 

II. As value is relative, this question cannot be settled by 
considering gold alone; we must, therefore, now look at other 
things. The silver advocates convince themselves and others 
that gold has risen relatively, because there are many things 
which are cheaper in gold to-day than they were twenty 
years ago. 

(1) Facts show that many things, most things, have fallen with 
reference to gold since 1873, and this has doubtless caused more 
trouble to the believers in the gold standard and given more 
confidence to the free coinage advocates than any other consid- 
eration. From what we have already seen it is clear that this 
fall of values is not due to a diminished supply nor an increased 
demand for gold. We must, therefore, look for the cause in the 
relative supply and demand of the articles that have depreci- 
ated. If we can see that their supply has increased beyond the 
demand for them, this will explain their fall without any rise in 
gold. For example, let wheat renrain stationary and iron be pro- 
duced in greatly increased abundance, then iron will fall with 
reference to wheat, without any change in wheat. So gold may 
remain normal, and yet wheat may be produced in such quanti- 
ties that it will fall as compared with gold. 

(2) But a new fact must be taken into consideration ; decreased 
cost of production has the same effect on value that increased sup- 
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ply or diminished demand would have. If it should cost no 
more now in labor and capital to make two knives than it did 
twenty years ago to make one knife, we can readily see that 
knives, other things being equal, will fall in value. Even if the 
demand will absorb twice the number of knives, this will likely 
be true; because the new demand will be largely made up of 
buyers who could not afford to purchase at the old price. In 
cost, transportation and distribution are included, as well as 
manufacture. 

(3) Now take the great world staples, iron, wheat, cotton, and 
wool, and see what the facts are. In 1873, pig iron was worth 
$50 per ton; iron the same grade can be bought for $13. Mani- 
festly iron has fallen or gold has risen; iron has fallen, as iron 
specialists tell us that the world’s production of iron since 1877 
has increased 91.6 per cent and that of the United States 343 per 
cent, with a greatly diminished cost of production. Wheat has 
declined since 1885 and is now considered the cheapest of the 
world’s products. Has wheat fallen or has gold risen? Wheat 
has fallen : as is plainly shown, not only by the greatly increased 
production, amounting in 1891 to one hundred million bushels 
more than ever before known, but more surely by the fact that, 
despite its cheapness, the demand is so slack that the visible sup- 
ply in 1893 was larger than ever known. When you approach 
the saturation point, a very little more will prove an excess and 
will precipitate ; and in values the excess carries all down along 
with it. 

Cotton was worth 20 cents in greenbacks in 1873; it now 
brings from 5 to 7 cents. This is due to oversupply. Cottons 
are now so cheaply produced, that they are universally used and 
demand has attained its practical maximum. It is readily seen 
that, in this state of affairs, an increase of a million of bales in 
the year’s production is bound to affect prices seriously. Wool 
is lower than the world has ever known it, and is explained by 
the power of sheep to multiply rapidly under favorable condi- 
tions. It is said that the sheep of Australia, the greatest wool- 
grower in the world, have increased fifty per cent in the past six 
years. 
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To every thoughtful person it is manifest that, as the world 
advances in civilization, has better government, improved ma- 
chinery, increased facilities for handling and transporting prod- 
ucts, all costs must be lowered and values with reference to any 
normal standard must fall. So it is in the experience of the 
race now. The standard, gold, remaining the same, all values, 
favorably affected by the progress of the race, must decline. 

(4) A final proof that gold has not risen, but most things have 
fallen, is seen in the fact that the fall has not been simultaneous, 
nor has it been universal. (a) If the rise in gold was the cause, 
then all values would be affected by it at the same time; the one 
cause operating simultaneously on all must produce simultaneous 
effects on all. Facts show beyond dispute that the decline, 
where it has occurred, has not been simultaneous in time nor cor- 
responding in degree. 

(6) But the more fatal form of this final fact is that the de- 
cline, if due to gold, should have affected its value with refer- 
ence to all things, and has not done so. One class of values has 
fallen, and another class has risen in the last twenty years. The 
line that divides the two classes is marked and has nothing what- 
ever to do with gold. All commodity values have fallen, unless 
there were special reasons to the contrary ; all that have been 
affected by improvements in production, transportation, and dis- 
tribution have fallen. On the other hand, all labor values have 
risen, unless there were special reasons to the contrary. This is 
clearly seen in the report made to the Senate at the second ses- 
sion of the Fifty-second Congress by its finance committee on 
wholesale prices, wages, and transportation. 

From this report it will be seen that wholesale prices have de- 
clined with fluctuations from an average of 116.8 in 1840 to 92.2 
in 1891; while wages, taking the same year, 1860, as the stand- 
‘ard, have, with fluctuations, risen from 87.7 in 1840 to nearly 
double in 1891, to 160.7. Thus it is clear that our advancement 
in civilization has worked to the cheapening of commodities and 
to the appreciation of labor ; and that the common standard of 
value, gold, could not possibly have produced such directly op- 
posite effects. Manifestly the tendency is to give the race more 
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Relative wages and prices in gold in all occupations, 1840-91. 


[Simple average of all the returns, taking the wages of 1860 as 100. From report of 
Senate Committee on Finance on wholesale prices, wages, and transportation. Re- 
port 1394, part 1, Fifty-second Congress, second session, pages 9 and 14.} 
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and more of the benefits of nature’s bounty, and to make value 
depend more and more on the human labor it contains. 

(5) But our silver friends will say that there is one point of 
their position, and a strong one, which has so far been over- 
looked ; it is that, while gold has not fallen like other commodi- 
ties, silver has and is, therefore, the truer standard of value. 
The fact is substantially as stated, but the inference is exactly 
the opposite of that which the fact demands. Suppose we have 
a scale for a thermometer which would rise and fall with the 
mercury or the temperature, would it be a standard? No; that 
is the standard which remains stationary, so that it can measure 
the variations of the things that rise and fall. The fact, there- 
fore, that silver has fallen like most other commodities and gold 
has not, shows that gold is the standard of value and silver is not. 

Moreover, silver has fluctuated by a law of its own, independ- 
ent of other commodities. Its variations have not been the 
same in time nor degree as those of other commodities ; showing 
thereby clearly that it has not produced the variations in other 
commodities, nor have other commodities produced its variations, 
nor has the same cause produced the variations in both. 
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But, finally, the convincing proof that the fall of silver no 
more than the rise in gold is the cause of the decline of values, 
is seen in the fact that, while silver has fallen rapidly in the last 
twenty years owing to the law of its supply and demand, wages 
have in the same time risen. Silver, from 1840 to 1872, re- 
mained a little above the value of gold, about $1.32 an ounce; 
during the same period, as seen in the above table, wages rose 
from 87.7 to 152.2. Since then silver has rapidly declined, until 
in 1893 its average value was about $.78219 an ounce; while 
wages have continued to rise, reaching, as we have seen, in 1891 
a maximum of 160.7. Silver is now, November, 1894, less than 
65 cents an ounce. 4 

We conclude then, that, whether we look at the supply and 
demand of gold, or at the lowering of the values of commodities, 
including silver, or at the appreciation of wages, there is 
nothing in the present or in the past to justify the assertion that 
gold has risen and has thereby depreciated values and appre- 
ciated debts. 


The financial question is the economic issue of our day ; this 
paper is meant to contribute to its proper solution, so far as 
metallic money is concerned. 


JAS. A. QUARLES. 





SOCIALISM AND A MUNICIPAL COMMONWEALTH. 


BY REV. LEMUEL C. BARNES. 


T IS agreed on all sides that municipal government is the 
critical point in American institutions. . 

At the same fime the atmosphere is gradually becoming 
charged with socialism now, as it was with liberty in the days 
before the Declaration of Independence, and with freedom in the 
days before the Emancipation Proclamation. 

This is not intended to say that the drift toward socialism may 
not be an awful mistake. It is only observing that the tendency 
exists and is wide, deep, and rapidly cumulative. Thatitisa 
growing theme for serious thought and dissension would be 
amply indicated by comparing the tables of contents of the 
world’s great periodicals for 1893 with those for 1883. We are 
now being confronted by two great questions, questions so in- 
timately related that we cannot attack them one at a time, but 
must grapple them both at once, the question of municipal gov- 
ernment and the question of socialism. Anything, therefore, 
which bears on them both is of deep concern. 

The bare thought of putting vast amounts of property (as 
would be necessary by any socialistic scheme) into the hands of 
city governments as we know them is appalling. Does it not 
mean wild, swift, and certain ruin? Before we go any further 
with speculation on the subject, let us stop and look at the facts 
as they now stand. Take, for example, the city of Pittsburg, 
which may be as fairly representative as any other. How much 
of the wealth of the city instead of being private property is 
held in common, i. e., is owned and managed on a socialistic 
basis? A complete answer can never be given in dollars and 
cents. But something definite toward an answer can be obtained 
by patient study. At the last regular triennial assessment of 
the city in 1892, for the first time a valuation was placed on a 
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great many pieces of property which are exempt from taxation... 
This included many which are private property, such as in- 
clined planes and railroads. On the other hand, more than three 
fourths of the property owned by the municipality itself was 
not included in this valuation. Of the valuations which were 
made large portions were not classified or summarized. But a 
great mass of material was put on record item by item accord- 
ing to location throughout one ward and then another to the 
end. By delving long enough in this promiscuous heap of offi- 
cial data, one may gather out material which can be condensed 
into blocks of solid fact, with which to lay the foundation 
courses of a clear-cut knowledge of our common wealth. It 
should be borne in mind that it is the rule of the Pittsburg as- 
sessor’s office to assess property at its full actual value, neither 
more nor less. 

The legal title to the common property of the community is 
vested in five or six styles of ownership. But, whatever the 
technical title, the essential reality is that the property is owned 
by everybody. In the following rapid summary, details are for 
the most part omitted and only final aggregates given, with 
merely such remarks as may serve to indicate in general the kind 
of property included and the source of the estimate of value. As 
convenient an order to follow as any is that of the technical titles. 


I. THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


The post-office, arsenal, and several other items foot up to 
$3,342,680. $85,000 of this is the estimate of a government 
official. All the rest is gathered from the city assessor’s records. 


II. ALLEGHENY COUNTY. 


Richardson’s splendid work of art, the courthouse, and other 
property is valued by the city assessors at $4,481,784. 


Ill. THE MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 
Under this head a considerable block of facts is summarized 
for us by the city controller, from the assessor’s books. He finds 


our municipal hall, engine houses, engines, police stations, patrol 
wagons, horses, market houses, parks, reservoirs, water-pipes, 
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-high school and normal schools, with a few other items, to be 
worth $9,480,013. But the bulk of the municipal property is 
not named in the controller’s report, or mentioned on the assess- 
or’s books. Data, however, are given at the City Hall from 
which a close estimate can be made. We have 123 miles of sew- 
ers, worth, on an average, $3.00 per foot, i. e., $1,948,320, in all. 
We have 170 miles of paved streets. These pavements cost us 
$3.00 per square yard on an average, or $14,361,600 all told. 
We have, paved and unpaved, 367 miles of streets, i. ¢., 2,109 
acres of land in our highways. Officials in two departments of 
City Hall estimate that $10,000 an acre is a fair average valua- 
tion of land in the city, exclusive of buildings. If so, the land 
in our streets is worth $21,090,000. The Carnegie Library and 
Phipp’s Conservatory were not included in any of the foregoing, 
but should be. Then putting the various items together, the prop- 
erty vested in the municipal corporation is worth $47,829,933. 


IV. THE WARD SCHOOL BOARDS. 


According to the city controller’s report, the wards own school 
property to the value of $3,204,409. 

Vv. THE CHURCHES. 

It was a fascinating task to fish out the hundreds of pages of 
assessor’s records in the volume of ‘‘exempted property,’’ the 
church items, and to classify them according to denominations. 
The aggregate result is $9,783,373. 

VI. OTHER CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


These are scattered through the same mass of records as the 
churches at the assessor’s office. The hospitals, asylums, public 
‘‘homes,’’ and the properties of various other Christian associa- 
tions, are valued at $1,155,351. 

The grand total of the six classes of common property above 
enumerated is $69,797,530, in round numbers seventy millions. 
This is almost entirely real estate. For the sake of comparisons 
later on, it is best to eliminate from it everything which is not 
real estate. A few items under the head of General Govern- 
ment and Municipal Corporation are of the nature of personal 
property, amounting in all to $973,197. Subtracting these, the 
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total of real estate held in common is found to be $68,824,333. 
That may be taken as a fair minimum estimate. There are only 
two considerable items in it about which any serious question is 
possible. One of these is the church property. The writer is 
inclined to think that it would be the better policy to have all 
church property taxed. But as affairs now stand church prop- 
erty is treated by the authorities as public property in the mat- 
ter of taxation. Much of it is in a very substantial sense com- 
mon property. The houses of worship are open to every citizen 
without certificates of stock, without gate fees, without pass 
words. The variety of styles in religion is so ample that no one 
is debarred even by some unwritten social or theological code. 
Every citizen who thinks that there is anything in the universe 
above clay and nerve reactions can find some congenial, open 
place in which to recognize and cultivate that higher reality 
along with his fellow-citizens. The other item about which 
question might be raised is the valuation of land in the streets. 
Technically, private deeds run to the center of the highway. As 
a matter of fact, however, the street land is not reckoned in 
buying and selling as a private asset to be-paid for. And in ac- 
tual possession it belongs to the public. As to the estimate of 
$10,000 per acre for Pittsburg land it is simply an estimate. 
Every piece of property on the assessor’s books is divided into 
a valuation for the land and a valuation for the buildings. But 
this division is of no exact use for general purposes, because it 
has not been carried out in any of the totals. It has, however, 
given to the officers who are familiar with the way it runs, some 
solid basis for their estimate. By an independent process the 
commission on valuation and taxation, in its last report to the 
Pennsylvania Tax Conference, reaches a result for Allegheny 
County which indicates for Pittsburg a land valuation not ma- 
terially different from that assumed in the present study. 

The fullest abatement on account of the church and street ele- 
ments in the problem and on account of any other doubt which 
might arise, can be freely made without impairing the general 
result, because such abatement would be offset by an immense 
piece of common property which has been in no way included in 
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the foregoing estimate, viz., the rivers and levees. Land all 
along the north side of Water Street ranges from three to five 
hundred dollars per front foot. What is it worth on the levee 
side of the streets? The public river banks with their improve- 
ments along the Monongahela and the Allegheny are of uncalcu- 
lated value. But the rivers themselves, along with their banks, 
are of almost incalculable value. If the inhabitants of McKees- 
port and Wheeling should some night dig a ditch straightening 
the course of the Monongahela River between those two cities, 
and the people of Kittanning and Rochester should make a sim- 
ilar cut-off for the Allegheny River, what would be the amount 
of damages for which Pittsburg would sue them? The total 
property, public and private, of those four handsome towns com- 
bined, could scarcely pay the amount of the damages. At any 
rate, by the meagerest possible estimate, Pittsburg’s share in the 
value of our three noble rivers is enough to offset, much more 
than offset, any abatements which any one might be inclined to 
make from the foregoing estimate of our common property. 
The real estate which we own in common is worth $68,824,333 
at least. 

Now the interesting question arises, What part is this of the 
total real estate of the city? The assessor’s valuation of the 
whole is $223,219,795. But to that we must add the value of the 
streets, pavements, and sewers, $37,399,920, making a total of 
$260,619,715. This includes the $68,824,333 of real estate 
owned in common. In other words, of the total real estate of 
our city 734 per cent is private property and 264 per cent is 
common property. Is it not a discovery worth making that more 
than one fourth of the solid realty of our city is common wealth ? 

In view of these facts an inquirer who is hunting after nothing 
but realties cannot fail to ask himself many questions. 

(1) What right has any citizen to feel poor when he is in 
daily possession and use of many millions of dollars’ worth of 
property, unless indeed he be without work, which is a moral as 
well as a physical poverty ? 

(2) In view of the enormous length to which Pittsburg has 
already gone in socialism, at the very least 264 per cent of the 
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whole length, and in view of some crying needs, how would it do 
for the community to take control as rapidly as it can be done 
with equity, of its bridges, its street railways, its electric and 
gas lighting plants, its great scavenger service? These under- 
takings, technically called natural monopolies, on the continuous 
conduct of which not only the welfare, but the very existence of 
the community depends, must be strictly controlled by the com- 
munity. They must not be left to private caprice. They can- 
not from the nature of the case be adequately controlled by com- 
petition. Herbert Spencer theorizes that roads should be pri- 
vate property, just as he thinks that the coinage of the currency 
should be in private hands. But such speculations are likely to 
remain in the clouds. The common sense of the community has 
made its roads and called them ‘‘common roads.’’ It has gone 
further and affirmed its carriers are ‘‘common carriers.’’ This 
verdict is confirmed by every new decision handed down by the 
logic of events. Witness on the one hand the interstate com- 
merce law, on the other the governmental suppression of the 
Debs rebellion. The community is being compelled by forces 
deeper than speculation to assume more and more the manage- 
ment of both capital and labor in the natural monopolies. One 
railroad president has already demanded that the community 
shall buy the business which it has determined to conduct. Is 
anything less than this finally practicable? The socialization of 
all the natural monopolies would still leave limitless realms sub- 
ject to the spur of private enterprise. The putting of the civil 
service on an absolutely non-partisan basis of competitive fitness, 
is of course essential to the safe enlargement of the community’s 
business. But it is essential to the safe continuance of the com- 
munity anyhow. That would open up, too, a field of perfectly 
legitimate personal ambition, even in the socialized departments 
of life. Does any one think that the motive of personal am- 
bition is too weak in army life? Is it not rather just there no- 
toriously mighty ? 

(3) Is it a fact or is it not that slowly, slowly the world has 
been creeping up toward an ideal goal which was hung for a 
moment in the terrestrial heavens when they: ‘“‘had all things 
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common’’? Do we record our progress in our speech when we 
say ‘‘common wealth,’”’ ‘‘common roads,’’ ‘‘common carriers,’’ 
‘common schools’? ? It may be centuries more or millenniums 
of years before the end is reached. But do we step by step move 
ever onward? Is the unseen Commander of the march the one 
who said, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’’ ? 

(4) In view of the vast interest now at stake and of the vaster 
possibilities looming up, has any laboring man, any business 
man, any professional man, any man whatsoever a right to shirk 
strenuous civic responsibilities and duties? Is there any way for 
the mass of us to safely acquire more wealth in common unless we 
show an active appreciation and a wise control of the common 
wealth which we already possess ? 

(5) Does not the following from Phillips Brooks concerning 
approaching social evolution strike a deep chord in every think- 
ing soul? 


The passage from light into light must be always through a zone of 
darkness. How we are feeling this in these days in which we live! 


Old social conditions are ceasing to be possible any longer. In their 
place new ones are evidently coming, which, when they shall have 
come, we know will be more just and happy and humane than those 
which we have known so long; but who that feels this most deeply is 
not conscious of misgiving and of dread as he enters with his time into 
the cloud of disturbance that hovers between the old and the new? 
Whenever a great public policy has exhausted itself and must be ex- 
changed for a broader and better, it is not mere blind conservatism, it is 
the true sense that in the untried ways must lie unguessed dangers that 
make every wise man, however determined he may be, pause in a mo- 
mentary dread and hesitate a second—and, if he be a real servant of 
God, pray for new grace before he cuts loose from the familiar shore 
and sails out to the untried seas. 

LEMUEL C. BARNES. 





DO THE VICTORS OWN THE SPOILS ? 


BY ELLIS BIDDLE REEVES. 


HE history of the conflict between the highest authority of 

our land, and the supporters of party rule, is the history of 
the great divisions of our political life, and to understand and ap- 
preciate the depths of the evil, and the growth of the festering sore 
which threatens the very continuance of our corporate existence 
as a nation, a careful study of that history will be necessary. We 
shall see, by this study, how the freeman, from the days of the 
framing of our Constitution, when he was a sovereign by the 
right inherent in his suffrage, has become bound by fetters far 
stronger than ever chained the hand of slave, and we shall see, 
in the retrospect of the acts of our forefathers, the remedy for the 
evils so brought upon us by the diminution of our rights and 
prerogatives. 

First, then, let us look back upon the most remarkable body of 
men that ever assembled to devise free government for free men, 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787. They approached their 
work with the dismal failure of the government of the Confed- 
eration fresh before them. The minds of all deep-thinking men 
were filled with apprehension of equal failure of any scheme of 
reserving unrestrained power to the several states comprising the 
Union, or of delegating unlimited sovereignty to the federal gov- 
ernment comprised by these states. Therefore, making individ- 
ual preferences and individual gains subordinate to the good and 
welfare of the country at large, they rose to the level of the patri-, 
ots who had died that they might live in independence and free- 
dom from monarchical oppression, and created that written law 
of the land, which has so well stood the test of'a hundred years. 
Looking beyond the mere present, they devised plans by which 
a@ civil service could be instituted purely and solely ‘of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people.’’ To them was no 
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thought other than that of the best performance of the duty of 
the office, for the best good of the community, and truly of them 
could the words of the poet-historian have been written : 
‘¢ Then none was for a party ; 
Then all were for the state ; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great.” 

It was not unti! after the final ratification of the Constitution 
by the requisite number of states, and the wheels of government 
fairly started in the full hope of ultimate success, that the first 
intimation of party lines was brought to view ; for Federalist, 
the advocate of a strong, centralized government, even to the 
borders of monarchy, and anti-Federalist, who saw, in the new 
régime, only a diminution of those rights denominated ‘ State,’’ 
which had been the bone of contention in the confederated gov- 
ernment, alike sank their personal views, and labored assiduously, 
the one hopefully, the other in despair, for the safety and welfare 
of the country. So far did this absence of party lines dominate 
the policy of these early patriots, that the choice of Washing- 
ton’s first cabinet embraced Alexander Hamilton and Thomas 
Jefferson, men not only opposed to one another in their views of 
the new government, but also destined to be the respective found- 
ers of two distinct schools, each of which has exerted a great and 
lasting influence upon the polity of the nation and the manner 
of carrying on the government. 

In the second Congress, which met in October, 1791, the ad- 
ministration had the support of a large majority of both Feder- 
alists and anti-Federalists, but at the close of this session party 
organization was for the first time fairly instituted, and, since 
their course of action had been so thoroughly in accord with the 
cupholders of the federal Union, the whilom opponents were 
forced to seek another name, which was supplied by Jefferson, 
the acknowledged leader of the party, in Democratic- Republican, 
which, afterwards abbreviated to Democratic, although a con- 
temptuous title conferred on them by the Federalists, was called 
Republican, until about 1828. Although the spirit of party di- 
vision was thus beginning to manifest itself, so much so that even 
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in the cabinet meetings Hamilton and Jefferson, the two great 
exponents of their parties’ tendencies, were—to use Jefferson’s 
own words—“ pitted against one another like game-cocks,’’ no 
thought of carrying this difference of opinion into the country’s 
policy was expressed, and for the second time, at the solicitation 
of both parties, Washington assumed the chair of the chief ex- 
ecutive, and John Adams was reélected as vice-president. So 
the young nation pursued the tenor of its way, guided by men, 
‘‘high-minded men,’’ who deemed public office to be a public 
trust, solemnly assumed, to be strictly performed, and who real- 
ized that they were honored by the faithful performance of their 
duties. 

In Washington’s farewell address is struck the keynote of the 
political march of the times, by his appeal to the people to put 
down party spirit, and to make religion, education, and public 
good faith the basis of government. We shall see, as we pur- 
sue this study of the development of parties, how the spirit of 
high-minded patriotism and devotedness to the country’s good 
flourished, as long as this policy of ‘‘All for the state and 
nothing for one’s self’? was continued, and how the status of the 
body politic was lowered when wolves crept in, devouring what 
they could, and making havoc among those who had served their 
country gladly and for the country’s sake. 

Washington was succeeded by John Adams, and Jefferson, a 
Republican of the most pronounced type, inasmuch as he was 
the creator of the tenets of his party, was elected vice-president. 
Even this anomalous composition of the head of the nation did 
not cause any well developed attack upon the accepted policy of 
acting for the good of the country, irrespective of opinion, and 
several times during this administration both parties united 
upon points of general welfare. But political events, preémi- 
nently the relations toward France, which had become strained 
by reason of the French Revolution demanding an expression 
by the government as either for or against the new régime there 
established, so distracted individual opinion from the standard 
of patriotism which had never failed to secure the services of 
the best citizens for the public offices, that party lines were 
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tightly drawn, and President Adams, under the protest of two 
of his cabinet, which was sustained by the leading Federalists 
throughout the country, took that step which cost him the sup- 
port of the party which had elected him, and, worse than all, 
the aid of Hamilton in guiding the reins of government. 

The first internal revolution in the nation’s political history 
occurred in the election of Jefferson and Burr. From Jefferson 
the Republicans demanded that the offices, subordinate to the 
heads of departments, should be handed over to them by depos- 
ing the Federalist incumbents. He, though founder of the faith 
that is now the most clamorous for place, was conservative 
enough to see that the greatest good to the country should be the 
measure and scope of action, refused to remove any but such as 
had used their office as political levers, and thus, in fact, by his 
firm stand, postponed the crisis to a later stage of the aountry’s 
history. Well would it have been had all his successors heeded 
the lesson which he so effectually taught the time-serving politi- 
cians whom he found in office, and had established, as a prece- 
dent hand in hand with the one limiting the presidency to two 
terms, that no official of subordinate degree should be removed 
except for cause detrimental to the welfare of the country. 

Up to this time, the election of the presidents and vice-presi- 
dents had been preéminently free, inasmuch as the vote of the 
elector was untrammeled by any instruction from any constitu- 
ency whatever. In the selection of electors, immediately after 
the retirement of Washington, no formal nominations were 
made, but it was understood that Federalist electors would cast 
their votes for John Adams and Thomas Pinckney, and Republi- 
can electors for Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr. During the 
session of Congress following the rupture between Adams and 
Hamilton, the members held caucuses, and nominated presidential 
candidates, and Hamilton, by intriguing, endeavored to accom- 
plish the election of C. C. Pinckney as president, and Adams 
as vice-president, but the division resulted only in throwing 
the election into the House of Representatives, according to 
the provisions of the Constitution, and thus, by the most re- 
strained method of all, in the scheme of the government, was the 
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transfer made from Federalist rule to that of their opponents. 

But to resume the study of the progress of party domination. 
The tenure of the Republican ascendancy continued, through all 
the vicissitudes of the troubles with France and Spain over the 
accession of Louisiana, the war with England over the impress- 
ment of American seamen, during which period such statesmen 
as Henry Clay and John ©. Calhoun were leaders of their party 
in Congress. Additional states were admitted, one balancing the 
other in strict succession, as for or against slavery. Through 
the stormy days of the ‘‘Missouri Compromise,’”’ the nation 
struggled, with the Republican party still in command of the 
government, and by the aid of the ‘‘Monroe Doctrine,’’ it grew, 
and assumed, among the powers of the world, a position higher 
than any it had yet held. F 

It is not to be supposed, and, in fact, the history of the times 
shows distinctly the reverse, that, during this period, the country 
was without the stigma of corruption, having gained some foot- 
hold in the position it now occupies in its affairs. This mani- 
fested itself in the charge made against Henry Clay, that he had 
bargained with John Quincy Adams to control in his favor a 
majority of the House of Representatives’ vote for president, 
and that the reward for so doing was the appointment to the po- 
sition of secretary of state. The appointment, following imme- 
diately the election, gave the color of truth to the charge, which 
was indignantly denied by Clay, and the war of renewed charges 
and denials which ensued was instrumental in the formation of a 
new party, by the Clay and Adams faction, called National Re- 
publicans, a title soon afterwards changed to that of Whigs. 
The old true and tried Federalist party had long since been ex- 
tinct, their work ended; and their principles absorbed by the 
Republicans, who were now, in 1828, changing their nature as a 
party, and, under the leadership of Andrew Jackson, their name 
to that of Democrats, which they have ever since retained, both 
name and nature. In this year, the presidential election resulted 
in the complete success of the Democratic ticket, Jackson and 
Calhoun. 


No president up to this time, not even in the great revolution 
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of party caused by Jefferson’s election, had made changes in the 
occupancy of public offices. Jackson, on the contrary, following 
a president who had created a hostile party, decided to fill every 
vacancy with a partisan of the administration, and, further, to 
create vacancies, by exercising the almost disused privilege of re- 
moval from office. He inaugurated the system of spoils, forget- 
ting the admonition of the father of his country, upon relinquish- 
ing office, and thus laid the foundation for the corruption of the 
civil service, which has resulted in lowering the standard of the 
country’s servants, and substituted, for the patriotic, true-minded 
statesman in high and subordinate place alike, the self-worship- 
ing, groveling politician. 

Thus we have seen that for forty years, nearly one half of the 
country’s existence under the Constitution, the true intent and 
meaning of that instrument had been adhered to, in the admin- 
istration of government. It never contemplated official behead- 
ing of those serving the country, it never recognized the arbitrary 
lever of party in the affairs of the country, but regarded each 
holder of official place as secure in his tenure as the clerks or 
artificers of mercantile and manufacturing establishments. 

And must it now yield to the usurpation instituted and con- 
tinued by the spoils system, and deliver up the free and enlight- 
ened citizen to slavery, to be bound by the fortuitous circumstance 
of the change of administration, to surrender to the incoming 
power all the minor official degrees throughout the land? The 
victor does not own the spoils, he who is chosen on his own merits 
for special duties, and he should suffer to remain, in their re- 
spective spheres, such as have made their services valuable to 
the country, and thus are more worthy than new incumbents 
could be. 

The remedy for this long-continued usurpation is a return to 
fidelity to the country of our forefathers, to the sinking of 
party feeling and party strife, and to the performing truly and 
faithfully all the duties devolving upon both citizen and official. 

The pernicious system of spoils has caused to be forgotten that 
the office-holder is not the representative of a party, as a class, 
but is a component of the whole, a servant of the country. How 
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much more do the national legislators not merely represent a 
constituency, and owe fealty to none but them, but have been 
placed in their position of high trust to make laws for the whole 
country, and to deliberate together for the best means of attain- 
ing that end. 

Let us cease, then, this irrepressible conflict between a hundred 
thousand office-seekers and a hundred thousand office-holders, 
and, rising to the plane of patriotism occupied by the members 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, make everything sub- 
servient to the country’s welfare, and following the admonition 
of Washington’s farewell address to the American people, ‘‘pre- 
serve intact the unity of the government, put down party strife 
and make religion, education, and public good faith the basis of 
good government,’ and so establish, in the words of that other 
immortal ruler of our destinies, Lincoln, a government truly ‘of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, and which shall 
not perish from off the face of the earth.”’ 


ELLIS BIDDLE REEVES. 





ENERGY OF LEGISLATION. 


BY EDWARD P. POWELL. 


OW HERE else in the world, and never before in history, was 
there such energy put into making laws as in the United 
States. The average of new laws per day is not much less than 
one hundred, including only those that in some way affect a large 
district, or the traveling public. Besides these there is a mass 
of minor lawmaking by school wards and municipal authorities. 
Those laws enacted that may affect any citizen of the United 
States who travels are nearly or quite one hundred every twenty- 
four hours. It is of course impossible for any one to discover all 
these statutes ; and he undoubtedly breaks many every day of 
his life. I was surprised not long since by a neighbor who in- 
formed me that I was breaking a law of New York in killing a 
skunk that had destroyed in one night fifteen of my chickens and 
the mother hen. 

Our Aryan ancestors, like all other primitive peoples, grew 
laws, but never made them. There were customs; and these in 
many cases were very fixed ; but for any body of men to sit in 
council and decree the reversal of a custom, or even to bring its 
wisdom into question was a late innovation. Sir Henry Maine, 
speaking of the Hindoo despot, Runjeet Singh, says: ‘‘ He could 
have commanded anything; the smallest disobedience to his com- 
mands would have been followed by death, or mutilation ; and 
this was perfectly well known to the enormous mass of his sub- 
jects. Yet I doubt whether once in his life he issued a command 
which could be called a law. The rules which regulated the life 
of his subjects were derived from their immemorial usages; and 
those rules were administered by domestic tribunals, in families, 
or village communities.’”’ That is, the human family, or fam- 
ilies rather, were for ages without lawmaking bodies, or even 
law-creating rulers of any sort. They followed customs that had 
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evolved out of the exigencies of social life. Even the patriarchs 
acted under family customs; and the later groups or councils of 
village patriarchs, and finally the arbitrary conqueror, ruling a 
vast territory, acted under these unwritten constitutions. 

The United States began its career by the curious innovation 
of a written constitution. Already English lawmaking had be- 
come such a drift of political life that some plan was needed to 
restrain any successors of Parliament that might be set up, or 
had been set up in this country. The village councils of five 
thousand years ago developed into the Greek ekklesia, the Roman 
comitia, the British Parliament; and then into the American 
Congress. These had come to be something more than interpret- 
ers of cusioms. The drift grew strong to initiate law without 
precedent. Still any scholar of English history comprehends 
that in that country precedent has a power that we do not feel, 
or quite understand. Law in America early began to be an effort 
to break with direct tradition, and fall in with the Hebrew the- 
odicy. The spirit of the initiative grew stronger when, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, the spirit of religious skep- 
ticism crossed over from France, and led many New England 
thinkers to adopt more rational views of Hebrew history. 

The end has been that law is no longer understood to be emi- 
nently a body of customs, but a body of statutes, issuing from the 
brains of legislators. Each newly elected body of representa- 
tives can annul what its predecessors enacted; and decree the 
entire opposite. There is little restraint upon unlimited law- 
making, except constitutions. Drawing up statutes has grown 
to be a passion with us. A legislator’s standing with his con- 
stituency is determined largely by the ‘‘ measures’ he originates. 
This fertility of legislation has led to the next stage of the disease, 
a confidence in Jaws as the remedy for all possible social ills and 
individual complaints. The first thing a reformer seeks is to get 
a bill through Congress. An aggrieved laborer turns with about 
equal confidence to the strike and to the legislature. This does 
not, however, indicate with any certainty a growing popular re- 
spect for law. We are warned by foreign observers, and are 
conscious of it ourselves, that we are in danger of a growth of 
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lawlessness. Not only is mob lawlessness on the increase, but 
the outbreaks in connection with strikes are alarming. Is it too 
great familiarity with legislation that makes it cheap? or is it a 
fact that we have been largely on the wrong track, undertaking 
to do by statute what can only be the result of education? Are 
we not positively so entangled in laws that we cannot obey them? 

Meanwhile the spirit of personal liberty is not on the decrease. 
It asserts certain fundamental, individual rights with as great 
temerity as they were asserted by Henry and Jefferson. It is 
impossible to enforce a Sunday law. It is even impossible to 
generally enforce a Sunday saloon law. Lincoln said: ‘‘ Let rev- 
erence for law be breathed by every mother to the lisping babe 
that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in the schools, semi- 
naries, and colleges ; let it be written in primers, spelling books, 
and almanacs; let it be preached from pulpits, and proclaimed 
in legislative halls, as well as enforced in courts of justice; in 
short, let it become the political religion of the nation.’”? But 
Mr. Lincoln’s great secretary was author of the popular state- 
ment that there is a law higher than even the highest enact- 
ment of Congress, or decree of a Supreme Court. It was neces- 
sary to formulate the ‘‘Higher Law”’ as protection against pos- 
sible legislation of a malignant, inhuman sort. 

The appeal to conscience in matters of obedience to popular 
enactment is an appeal to one against the many ; the assertion of 
the rights of the minority. This brings out strongly the fact 
that a law is the opinion of a majority, generally a very tem- 
porary majority. Mr. Lincoln voices a very desirable public 
sentiment ; but the question is rising whether lawmaking has 
not gone to such an extreme that reverence is impossible. Are 
we in danger of a break-down of the law and order spirit of our 
citizens? Is this being brought about by our legislation? Can 
we overcome it by more legislation? These are questions that 
we cannot go around. The Constitutional Convention that has 
spent its summer at Albany recognized the fact that the Empire 
State now needs nothing more than it needs safeguards against 
lawmaking. 

A tariff can be created in one session of Congress affecting 
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every branch of production and every line of commerce. It can 
be displaced by the next session. But this is not the whole of it, 
or the worst of it. The popular uncertainty as to what is to be 
the basis of buying and selling has kept our whole business 
world unsettled, and at last threatens a permanent social unrest. 
It begins to be felt by students of social economy that it is not 
the character of the tariff that most seriously affects our pros- 
perity for good or evil, but the certainty that no tariff is sure of 
a permanent footing. A leading Boston business man, a million- 
aire, writes: ‘‘Itis not a question of high tariff, or of low tariff ; 
but of a fixed tariff. I am a Democrat, and prefer a very low 
tariff for.revenue only ; but I have learned to have such confi- 
dence in the public common sense, that I am sure the American 
people can adjust both production and trade profitably to any 
sort of a tariff; but they cannot do this, they cannot do business 
safely, while a body of lawmakers sits at Washington, with 
powers, by a majority vote of lawyers, to change, at any moment, 
the values of every pound of material that the merchant handles 
and the consumer pays for, as well as the values of every pound 
of native production.’”? This opinion of Mr. Schlesinger is more 
or less getting to be the general conviction of the souadest judges. 
It is not hasty legislating that we have to fear so much as super- 
fluous legislating ; the quantity is worse than the quality. 

Onur legislative machinery is extremely prominent, as is natural 
when every man is a member of the government. The emphasis 
at the close of the last century was on the advantage of popular 
government over autocratic and aristocratic government. Law- 
making naturally tingles at the finger-tip of every equal factor 
in the government. Each voter believes that he not only sees a 
way of rectifying public evils, but that he has a right to experi- 
ment in trying his remedies. To this I propose no objection in 
our present political stage of development. It is wholesome for 
the people to rule. But the question has at last become urgent 
whether we are not overruling. Laws lie around like leaves in 
Vallambrosa forest. They die often still-born ; others are rarely 
enforced. A single example of instability is seen in the legisla- 
tive statute that in 1882 created for the state of New York com- 
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missioners in each township, at the option of the people, to secure 
the destruction of black knot on plum trees. These commission- 
ers were very generally appointed, and began to enforce the law. 
One provision of the article required them to enter a man’s prop- 
erty and cut diseased trees at the owner’s expense. The law- 
makers reassembling, suddenly annulled the law; and several 
commissioners not learning instantaneously the repeal, were sued 
as trespassers, and fined. 

Mr. Bryce charges that restrictions of labor and tariff meddling 
have been much greater and more general in America than in 
England. ‘‘Moral duties are more frequently enforced by legal 
penalties. Railroads, insurance and banking corporations are 
more regulated. Although the state has not gone so far in super- 
seding individual action as to create for itself monopolies, it is 
apt to spend money on objects not so cared for by European gov- 
ernments.’’ But since Mr. Bryce wrote, lawmaking has crossed 
over the restriction he names. We have now state monopolies; 
and the Gothenburg system is considered by a very large class 
to be the most practical as well as ideal method of managing the 
whisky problem. Ido not care to touch the socialistic phase of 
the question. It is not improbable that the definition of the state 
will be considerably enlarged in the immediate future. This may 
be done without any increase of the burden of multiplied laws. 
The real evil is in reaching out in every direction to make every 
natural process compulsory. 

One hundred years ago John Adams and Marshall and Jeffer- 
son were intent on safeguards against the executive power of the 
state. History warned them against the encroachments of a chief 
of the nation. It is interesting to read of the elaboration of the sys- 
tem of checks devised against such possible tyranny. The tyranny 
of popular legislation had never been experienced outside of mu- 
nicipal boundaries. At least it did not occur to them that the 
chief danger to the people in a federated republic would be from 
themselves, in their representatives. Mr. Adams wrote, as late 
as 1814: ‘‘Is there a constitution on record more complicated 
with balances than ours? In the first place eighteen states and 
some territories are balanced against the national government. 
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In the second place the House of Representatives is balanced 
against the Senate. In the third place the executive authority 
is balanced against the legislative. In the fourth place the judi- 
cial power is balanced against the House, the Senate, the execu- 
tive power, and the state governments. In the fifth place the 
Senate is balanced against the president in all appointments to 
office, and in all treaties. In the sixth place the people hold in 
their hands the balance against their own representatives.’’ This 
looked to be the very perfection of political machinery ; but how 
has it come out in practice? The nation has steadily encroached 
on the states; until at present the national spirit does not differ 
much from that in France or England. We have largely lost our 
state spirit. The judicial power is not balanced against Congress, 
as it was intended it should be; for Congress has created, when 
it needed, new judges, who would be subservient to its will. The 
only conservative check that now remains is the Supreme Court ; 
and it is always in danger. We may be sure that whenever the 
conflict comes the president will be impeached, and the Supreme 
Court revolutionized, if they stand in the way of legislation. 

My aim has not been to present an historic, but a suggestive 
paper, to warn the American people against what is rapidly be- 
coming a national passion, the love of lawmaking. The conse- 
quences I do not undertake to wholly picture; but to suggest 
that in all probability our present instinctive reverence for law, 
which is inherited from the primitive reverence for custom, will 
be weakened, and finally obliterated. Our safety so far has been 
in our social instincts. Will our instinct for obedience to law 
endure further severe test? There are symptoms, especially in 
the Southern States, indicating that the effort to overrule prece- 
dent and custom by statutes has gone too far. Our instincts 
reach far back; and are liable at any time to take government 
back into first hands. Our popular instincts precede our organ- 
ized social sentiments. 

The problem with a republic is to remain democratic. Over 
extended territories the popular will (mind) can be known only 
through representatives. This removes lawmaking to quite a 
distance from the people. Is it not possible that the referendum 
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as adopted by the Swiss would to a great extent carry legislation 
back to the people in such a manner as largely to lessen its quan- 
tity? Mr. McCracken in his ‘‘ Rise of the Swiss Republic”’ says: 
‘When we remember the vast mass of legislation, often contra- 
dictory and inconsistent, and generally useless, if not absolutely 
harmful, which is being piled up by the legislation of the various 
states and of the federal government, it will be seen at a glance 
what a boon the referendum in reality might become ; how valu- 
able, nay, how providential, a check it might be upon this reck- 
less, wholesale rush of legislation. To-day reform lies in the 
direction of repeal, rather than of more laws; of liberty rather 
than of restriction.’’ This seems to be a growing opinion, since 
the modified referendum is to become a feature of Australian 
government. Our danger is in the creation of a purely lawmak- 
ing body; or of hundreds of such bodies covering every phase of 
social or individual existence. 

With this drift toward legislating we have so far done very 
little to educate our people into a special capacity for legislative 
government. Even our universities have only begun to develop 
culture in economics and civics. Corruption is a great danger ; 
but there is a greater danger in ignorance. Our lawmakers do 
not know the important part that history plays in the enforce- 
ment of statutes. While great stress should be laid on the crea- 
tion of the citizen more must be laid on the making of the legis- 
lator. 


EDWARD P. POWELL. 





CANADA'S FUTURE, AS SEEN BY CANADIANS. 


BY HELEN GREGORY-FLESHER, A.M. 


GREAT many Americans have a strong, though perhaps 
rather vague impression, that a large proportion of the 
Canadian people if not absolutely anxious for, would readily 
agree to annexation by the United States. Many also believe 
that Canada’s evident and inevitable destiny is absorption into 
the great republic. 

But are these views of the case really correct? Do Canadians 
themselves think political union with the United States either 
inevitable or desirable? First, do they regard it as inevitable? 

Prof. J. G. Schurman, of Cornell, himself a Canadian, said 
some months ago in the Forum: ‘‘The destiny of Canada will be 
settled by the people of Canada themselves. There is no mani- 
fest destiny but what they themselves decree.’’ Now granting 
this to be the case, what then do Canadians themselves regard as 
their probable and most desirable future ? 

We can easily ascertain by an examination of the public utter- 
ances of their prominent men, their statesmen and thinkers, 
whose opinions may be fairly taken as expressing those of the 
people at large, for whether we believe that statesmen lead or 
follow public opinion, we must acknowledge that they are the 
nation’s mouthpieces. 

It is obvious to the most superficial observer that Canada has 
a choice of only four paths, one of which she must take. First, 
she may remain a colony, a dependency of the British Crown, as 
she is now. Second, she may try imperial federation. Third, 
she may join hands in political union with the United States. 
Fourth, she may become an independent nation, “a great semi- 
continental, interoceanic commonwealth.’’. 

As to remaining as she is, and where she is, few Canadians, or 
Americans either, consider such a condition of affairs either pos- 
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sible or desirable. As she increases in wealth, population, and 
importance she will and must outgrow the conditions that suited 
her infancy. ‘‘When I was a child I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child, but when I became a man 
I put away childish things.’”’ So itis with Canada. Scarcely a 
parliamentary session passes but some leading Canadian states- 
man, or prominent member of one or the other of the political 
parties, rings the knell of the past and heralds, though yet afar, 
the dawning future. She must grow or fall: when the tree ceases 
to increase or put forth leaves it is dying or dead. Canada, with 
her Northwest Territories and great provinces of British Colum- 
bia and Manitoba newly opened up and rapidly settling; with 
miles upon miles of the best wheat land in the world in Manitoba ; 
with ideal stock-raising country in the Territories; with coal and 
iron in Nova Scotia and British Columbia (anthracite and gold, 
too, in the latter); with iron, copper, silver, nickel, asbestos, 
and gold mines in Ontario; with phosphate in Quebec; with 
hundreds of miles of lignite coal in the Rocky Mountains; with 
almost boundless forests and with magnificent fish supplies, not 
only in British Columbia and the Maritime Provinces, but also 
in the Northwest Territories—with all these known and many 
other unknown resources it is not natural to suppose that Canada 
will not progress. 

Mr. Wilfred Laurier, a French Canadian and the leader of the 
Reform party in the Dominion House, said in a speech made last 
year: ‘‘Canada is not always to remain a colony, light as our 
dependence on the mother-country may be, that dependence is 
not to remain forever.’’ And this opinion is simply a statement 
of a feeling more or less general, though perhaps to a certain 
extent unspoken, among Canadians. As to precisely what the 
future holds for Canada there may be some diversities of opinion, 
but there is an almost universal belief that her future will not 
and cannot exactly resemble her past: move in one direction or 
the other, she must. 

The scheme of imperial federation at the time of its inception 
attracted a good deal of attention and has yet many eminent ad- 
vocates and adherents, though not quite so many now perhaps 
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as in its first flush. But most Canadians regard it as a dazzling im- 
practicability more easily worked on paper than possible of real- 
ization. The greatest objection to be urged against it is its cum- 
bersomeness. The late Sir John Macdonald said plainly, ‘‘Im-~ 
perial federation is utterly impracticable.”’ 

It is not at all likely that Canadian members would care to 
attend an Imperial Federation Parliament, sitting somewhere in 
Great Britain, to vote upon a mass of affairs upon which and in 
which they have small knowledge and less interest: such as East 
Indian or Australian matters for example. Nor is it probable 
that the English, Irish, or Scotch members would like to have 
their time occupied discussing the details of colonial affairs. 
Then again it is doubtful whether Canadians, in purely Canadian 
matters, would care to see the absolute power and authority of 
their own Parliament taken from it and transferred to a body 
sitting outside of the country. The Marquis of Lansdowne, late 
governor-general of Canada, saw all these objections and pointed 
them out in a speech made just before his departure from the 
country. 

‘*T would ask how the policy of centralizing imperial business, 
say at Westminster, would work if you pushed it too hard? You 
have colonies that are protectionists, you have colonies with ad 
valorem duties, and colonies with specific duties. Let us suppose 
that you are going to try your hand at the introduction of the 
uniform system. You will have two tremendous obstacles to en- 
counter. In the first place, if you are going to propose that the 
ports of the British Empire shall join hands and adopt a com- 
mon tariff against other nations, you will have to convince the 
people of Great Britain that you are not going to lead them into 
a morass. The United Kingdom does, roughly speaking, at 
present, three fourths of its trade with foreign countries and one 
fourth with British possessions. Self-preservation is a pretty 
strong instinct in commercial circles at home [England] as it is 
in Canada, and you will find that not a few of our friends will 
hesitate to disturb the three fourths of their business which they 
do with the foreigner on the chance of making the remaining 
one fourth larger than it is now.’’ 
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Lord Lansdowne’s words seem almost prophetic when we re- 
member that on June 30, 1892, at the ‘“‘ Congress of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the Empire’’ in England, a resolution was 
offered declaring that ‘‘ fiscal union between Great Britain and 
the colonies by preferential duties would be politically and com- 
mercially disastrous.’”’ Sir Charles Tupper, high commissioner 
for Canada, proposed an amendment to this resolution to the ef- 
fect that ‘‘a small differential duty should be adopted by Great 
Britain and her colonies against foreign imports.’? The amend- 
ment was defeated by seventy-nine against thirty-four in favor, 
avery strong evidence that the mother-country has no intention 
of ‘‘joining hands with her colonies and adopting a common 

- tariff against other nations.”’ 

Though many still recognize imperial federation as a possi- 
bility, it is not now very widely regarded as a probability ; 
nevertheless those who hold these views have an able advocate 
in Sir Charles Tupper, high commissioner for Canada, and there 
is a contingent of Canadians who see in this movement Canada’s 
future. 

The two remaining paths are annexation or political union 
with the United States, and independence. The most widely 
known advocate of annexation is Prof. Goldwin Smith, who is, 
of course, not a Canadian. Here and there throughout Canada 
may be found sporadic knots of annexationists, but so far they 
have not been sufficiently large in number to receive parlia- 
mentary recognition as a political party or to have a leader of 
great political influence. 

Prof. Schurman in the article before quoted also said: ‘*‘The 
case of Canada is different, infinitely different, from that of all 
the other territories ceded during the nineteenth century. There 
you [the United States] gained unpeopled lands by purchase or 
conquest. Here, on the contrary, you have to do with five mil- 
lion human wills, to be followed in the next generation by twice 
that number.’’ He then proceeds to point out that Canada’s 
destiny will be settled by her own people and they themselves 
will say what it shall be. 

It has been asserted from time to time that among the French 
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Canadians of the Lower Province there is a strongly developed 
annexation sentiment. This is a grave error. The French 
Canadians of the province of Quebec, numerically strong and 
taking a large and active interest in politics, are solidly opposed - 
to political union. At present they enjoy privileges and con- 
cessions that they could hardly hope to retain if Quebec became 
a state of the American Union. Now their provincial court is 
governed in all civil cases according to the French law (The 
Coutume de Paris), French ranks equally with English as the 
legal language, and all proceedings must be conducted and re- 
ported in both tongues. 

Mr. Erastus Wiman proves the fallacy of the supposition that 
the French Canadians favor annexation in an article in the 
Brooklyn Eagle, in which he says: ‘‘The French [Canadian] 
people are to-day more dominated by the Roman Catholic 
Church than other people in the world, and the influence of that 
great hierarchy in Canada is dead set against annexation. The 
Church of Quebec is intrenched by conditions extremely favor- 
able to its power and growth, which it is universally believed 
would all be changed should Quebec become a state of the 
Union. True, this is a mistake, for any state inthe Union may 
do as it pleases with regard to its church, its priesthood, or its 
religious matters, but the change from existing highly favorable 
conditions would be viewed with apprehension, while the possi- 
bilities of the introduction of a new life and new institutions 
make it simply out of the question that, in the lifetime of any 
one living, the French people while under the influence of the 
Church of Rome will favor annexation.”’ 

But there is still another very strong objection among Cana- 
dians to political union. Having always managed their own 
affairs as a self-governing colony, the idea of losing this control 
more or less and being divided into three or four or more states 
in the Union is hardly pleasing to them. Though Canada is 
sometimes rather contemptuously spoken of as a “‘ dependency 
of the British Crown,’’ it is more a figure of speech than a re- 
ality, and she may be said to have fully tasted the sweets of self- 
government, and to feel within her breast the embryonic heart- 
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throbs of a national pride. There is also a pretty general belief 
that if annexation were an accomplished fact the enormous area 
of Canada added to that of the United States (which it exceeds 
if we except Alaska) would render the governmental machinery 
so unwieldy that the union would soon break to pieces and fall 
apart from very ponderousness. 

Perhaps one of the strongest objections, however, is that while 
Canadians see much to admire in American institutions, they 
have naturally a very strong bias in favor of theirown. Asa 
commercial people, the descendants of a ‘‘ nation of shopkeep- 
ers,’’ the recurrence every four years of a season of depression 
in trade and commerce owing to the disturbances of a presi- 
dential election leads them to view with some apprehension any 
movement tending to make them sharers of such a season of 
depression. 

Secondly, they hear Americans themselves assert, both through 
the press and their public men, that the administration of the law 
in the great republic is not so satisfactory as it might be. Not very 
long ago a writer in the Century Magazine, discussing the subject 
of good laws inefficiently administered, said: ‘‘The fact is 
notorious that all over the Union plain statutes are disregarded 
by those who are plainly bidden to enforce them, that sheriffs, 
constables, and policemen stand and look on while the laws 
which they have sworn to execute are dishonored before their 
faces.’”?’ Now this is no slight matter to Canadians, who are a 
law-abiding people, and, rightly or wrongly, they argue that it 
would seem to indicate a radical defect somewhere in the system 
when any administrator of the law can be subjected to the 
temptation to shape his course with a view to the next election. 
And it is difficult to suppose that if the political ‘‘ heeler’’ com- 
mits a crime ora breach of the law, that the arrest and con- 
viction by the men whose supporter he may be will be prompt 
and effective. Canadians are not naturally more morally dis- 
posed than citizens of the United States, but the evil-doer, 
whether a politician or not, knows well that if he defies the law 
punishment swift and sure follows his act. 

Public prosecutors, judges, sheriffs, and policemen are sup- 
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posed to have no political leanings toward any party, indeed a - 
publicly or widely expressed preference would be considered 
most improper and unbecoming, and if it amounted to active 
partisanship would probably bring in its train the dismissal! of - 
the offender. That the framers of the law should be elected 
seems quite proper, but to most Canadians the system of elect- 
ing the administrators does not appear calculated to produce the 
best results. 

Then, too, in regard to the civil service, Canadians are dis- 
posed to look with favor upon the British custom of leaving the 
civil service officers undisturbed so long as they perform their 
duties efficiently, while the ‘‘spoils’’ system which prevails in 
the United States appears to them as a very doubtful blessing. 
The very few cases in which men have been turned out of office 
when their political opponents came to the power have always 
been regarded as a public scandal. 

The United States has a good many political issues peculiarly 
her own to settle, such as the negro question, emigration ques- 
tion, the silver question, and last, but by no means least, the 
pension list, to which fund it is not at all probable Canada would 
care to contribute. Mr. Erastus Wiman has pointed out that if 
Canada came into the Union it would be far from an unmixed 
blessing from the American point of view, for Canadians could 
if they liked upset the legislature of the country by simply hold- 
ing the balance of the power and casting a solid vote this way or 
that. Indeed, American statesmen have said that if the annex- 
ation of Canada were put asa direct vote to their citizens, the 
proposition would be defeated. But of course nothing but the 
actual experiment could prove the truth or falsity of such a 
prediction. 

There is another and more cogent reason why Canada wants 
neither imperial federation nor annexation—she has an ambition 
of her own. Mr. Walter Blackburn Hart, in a recent number of 
the New England Monthly, said: ‘‘Canada could not want a bet- 
ter future than to form a part of such a nation [the American]”’ ; 
and Prof. Goldwin Smith, in ‘‘Canada and the Canadian Ques- 
tion,’ says: “If to be a nation is strength, energy, and 
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grandeur, to be less than a nation is to have less than a full 
measure of all these. Canada does ask a better future. She 
wants a full measure of strength, energy, and grandeur.’”’ To 
be a nation of herself, or, according to Prof. Schurman, ‘the 
semi-continental, interoceanic empire’’ which he further declares 
it is her destiny to become; a destiny in which her statesmen 
and people should firmly believe. Many eminent Canadians 
have openly said and published abroad the fact that they con- 
fidently look forward to the time when Canada will be independ- 
ent. The late Sir John Macdonald, through whose exertions 
the various provinces were federated into one great Dominion, 
though a loyal British subject, was a pronounced home-ruler. 
When the Manchester Chamber of Commerce protested at the 
Colonial Office against the Canadian adoption of a protective 
policy, Sir John, without mincing matters, said plainly: ‘‘ We 
will govern our own country, we will put on the taxes ourselves, 
if we choose to misgovern ourselves we will do so, and we do not 
desire England, Ireland, or Scotland to tell us we are fools.’’ 
This was very plain talking, and if not a declaration of complete 
independence, nominal and real, it was at least very independ- 
ent speaking and a pretty open avowal of actual freedom and 
independence of action. 

There seems to be an impression among American politicians 
that the Liberal or Reform party in Canada is the one most favor- 
ably inclined to annexation or political union. But if this be 
the case, it is singular that all the leaders and prominent men of 
that party who have been accused of such views most emphatic- 
ally deny any such ideas. Though advocating reciprocity of 
trade, they most distinctly declare that they thereby do not mean 
political union. The Hon. Edward Blake (recently called to 
Ireland), one of the most able and prominent members of the 
Reform party, in his ‘‘Address to the West Durham Reform 
Convention,”’ said: ‘‘It [Canada] is a goodly land, endowed 
with great recuperative powers and vast resources, as yet almost 
undeveloped, inhabited by a population, moral and religious, 
sober and industrious, the descendants of a choicé immigration 
of men of mark and courage, energy and enterprise, in the breasts 
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of whose children still should glow the sparks of those ancestral 
fires.’ And in a subsequent note to the Globe newspaper he 
stated that: ‘‘ Political union was by no means our ideal nor as 
yet our inevitable future.’’ Speaking of independence he said — 
‘in the above address: ‘‘It is quite possible that in connection 
with such a policy advantageous international arrangements on 
various most important points might be secured.’’ 

The Hon. Sir Oliver Mowat, premier of the Ontario Provin- 
cial Parliament and a Liberal, says in an open letter to the Hon. 
Alexander Mackenzie (since deceased): ‘‘ Liberals were nearly 
if not quite unanimous in not wanting political union ; but they 
did want unrestricted reciprocity, they [the electorate] were not 
asked to support unrestricted reciprocity except on fair terms. 
We did not want it, if to obtain or to keep it we had to abandon 
our aspirations for an independent Canada on Canada’s ceasing 
to be part of the British Empire. To political union we would 
not agree. The aspiration of Canadians is for an independent 
Canada. Political union would put an end forever to the hope 
of this. . . . In case of annexation Canada would be no 
more.’”’ Sir Oliver also states: ‘‘ Liberals and Conservatives 
alike are against it for many reasons.’’ 

Mr. Laurier, before quoted, said in a speech at the banquet 
given in his honor at Boston: ‘‘ Canada is still a colony, but I 
am proud to say a free colony. It is the destiny of colonies to 
become independent nations. . . . If such a boon as free- 
dom of trade were to be purchased by the slightest sacrifice of 
my nation’s dignity, I would have none of it.’”’ So much for the 
Liberal party. 

On the other side of politics it is more difficult to obtain pub- 
licly expressed opinions on the aubject for the simple reason that 
the Conservatives have never been accused, rightfully or wrong- 
fully, as the case may be, of the slightest desire for annexation ; in- 
deed, quite the contrary, they have again and again been accused 
of hostility to the United States. The Hon. Mr. Chapleau, late 
secretary of state, now lieutenant-governor of Quebec, a French 
Canadian and a Conservative, in a speech at Providence, R. L., 
said: ‘It is true, and I admit it, that every Canadian wants at 
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maturity a country of his own to live for, to fight for, and, if 
necessary, todie for. . . . Iam a British-born subject and 
2 Frenchman by parentage. . . . With such a parentage, 
with such traditions of courage, of intelligence, of glory, are the 
Canadians to be denied the noble ambition, the sure destiny of 
being a people by themselves, an independent nation ?”’ 

Even Mr. Goldwin Smith, the advocate of annexation, or polit- 
ical union as he prefers to call it, says: ‘‘There is nothing in 
nature or political circumstance to forbid the existence on this 
continent of a nation independent of the United States. Ameri- 
cans need not be feared. . . . The Americans are a moral 
people. It would not be possible now to excite them to an un- 
provoked attack upon another free nation or even to a manifest en- 
croachmentonitsrights. . . . Anindependent Canada, how- 
ever inferior to them in force, might rest in perfect safety by 
their side.”’ 


It has now, I think, been proved from the mouths of Canadi- 
ans themselves that it is their hope and belief that Canada is 
destined to become a sovereign commonwealth, modeled some- 


what on American lines, but not altogether so. 

The head of the nation, or president, for example, will prob- 
ably be elected for a longer term than four years. Much of the 
present Canadian policy would also be retained. Indeed, the 
principal and perhaps only real difference would be in that office 
now entitled the Governor-Generalship. ’ 

HELEN GREGORY-FLESHER, A.M. 





ARE AMERICAN HOMES DECREASING? 


A REPLY TO J. A. COLLINS. 


BY HON. GILBERT L. EBERHART. 


NE of the curses of our country to-day is the pessimists 
who infest the rostrum, the columns of the daily and 
weekly papers, and the monthly journals. This class of writers 
and orators is never happy, save when finding fault with the 
present condition of society, or foreboding the dire calamities 
which, in their opinion, are sure to fall on our nation, unless the 
people at once totally forsake all their familiar and long estab- 
lished codes of morals, customs, and well-tested laws of civiliza- 
tion, and substitute for them the wild and futile theories of these 
modern reformers. 

The result of all this is a dissatisfaction with present condi- 
tions of life, and a restlessness that is ready, on very slight, or 
no provocation whatever, to invade the domain of peace and 
good order with the destructive spirit of disregard for all law, 
and the ultimate and total defeat of the good results which only 
obedience to law and a jealous regard for the rights of others 
ever have achieved, or ever can achieve, so long as civilization 
shall endure, or a human being prefers good government and 
domestic tranquillity to anarchy and the fearful menace of 
mobocracy. Iam not disposed to permit any one to exceed me 
in my love for the home circle; or to place a higher estimate on 
the sacred influences of the family than I do ; but to assume that 
these wholesome and ennobiing sentiments can be fostered and 
nourished only in homes built on land in which the head of the 
family holds a title in fee simple, is an absurdity which has no 
foundation in fact or reason. 

Many of our best citizens are tenants, and are such from de- 
liberate choice. And for the reason, they say, that it is much 
cheaper to rent than toowna home. Iam ready to admit, and 
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I believe, too, that most men will feel a deeper interest in the 
safety of their neighbors’ property, if they own the homes they 
occupy ; but this arises, not from any stronger spirit of patriot- 
ism thereby created, but from the natural and selfish instincts 
which provoke the individual] to lead such a course as will most 
surely command the aid and codperation of his neighbors in the 
defense of his estate, when menaced by the mob, or other dangers 
of destruction. 

It seems to me, however, to say that a man who has not a title 
in fee to the town lot on which he makes his home, or the few 
acres from which, by his labor, he derives his support, ‘‘is a prey 
to any evil influences that choose to sway him; that from such 
are the tools of despotism molded,”’ is a libel, and an unprovoked 
insult to tens of thousands of the best citizens that tread the soil 
of America. And the truth of my assertion is proved by the 
figures which Mr. Collins gives in his article in the January num- 
ber of THE MAGAZINE OF CIVICS. 

In that article he asserts that the percentage of tenants in the 
United States is 70, while in Portugal, Italy, and other countries 
but 28 to 55 per cent of the heads of families are tenants. 

Bat Mr. Collins ‘‘reckons without his host.’’ He is evidently 
more inclined to awaken groundless fears than he is to deal with 
the undeniable facts that confront us at every turn, and to make 
comparisons between the social conditions, and the peculiar and 
ever-growing traits of our people and those of the people of 
Earope, which are wholly illogical, and where no comparison 
can possibly be drawn. The nations of continental Europe, and 
even of Great Britain, have their peculiar ideas of everything 
that pertains to religion, society, and civil government. They 
have their fixed habits of thought, and all these matters are, 
with them, the growth of many centuries. 

Ours is a young nation, its elements incongruous, diversiform, 
and in a formative condition. 

The environments of each individual citizen of our country is 
radically different from those of every denizen of Europe; and 
the history of this country, even if we take only the past thirty 
years, proves beyond all doubt that nowhere else on earth are 
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the grand possibilities of rising from obscurity and poverty to 
eminence and affluence so numerous as in the United States of 
America. Any man who reads and looks about him knows that 
the poor boys of one generation are the statesmen, the business 
men, the leaders of enterprise, the inventors of the next. Need 
we cite examples? Do not our schoolboys and girls know what 
Lincoln and Douglass and Banks and Wilson and Grant, and 
Sherman and Sheridan and Harrison and Edison, et id omne genus, 
were in their boyhood ? . 

And when we reflect that our nation has barely passed the one 
hundredth anniversary of its existence, need it be at all ‘‘start- 
ling that in the greatest republic on earth’’ the percentage of 
inhabitants who own homes is less than in countries that are 
from one thousand to two thousand years old? 

But admitting for the nonce that Mr. Collins deals correctly 
with his figures, Iam forced to say that his “‘indications that 
point to a dark future for our country, unless something is done 
to stay the tide of landlordism,’’ are all airy nothings, are any- 


thing but complimentary to the intelligence of the average Amer- 
ican citizen. To the man who will face the facts, rather than 
search for delusive theories, it is plain that the cry of ‘“‘land- 
lordism’’ is the veriest bugaboo that ever a pessimistic brain 
conceived. 


Note the many changes that are constantly going on in the 
ownership of real estate. Only forty or fifty years ago it was 
common for men, in many of the original thirteen states, to own 
tracts of land embracing thousands of acres; and to-day, even 
where the owners had large families, not a foot of those immense 
estates is owned by a single descendant of the original patentee. 
The one, five, or ten thousand acres owned by one man only 
forty years ago are now owned by hundreds or thousands of 
thrifty inhabitants, and are covered by busy towns or cities. 

The dense forests, in many instances, of only thirty years ago 
are to-day the locations of large and thriving villages, and pro- 
ductive gardens and farms. Men who owned small tracts of 
land a few years ago, with the city a mile or two away, have 
since found it at their doors ready to fold them in its municipal 
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arms. They sold out, and, as a matter of economy, put their 
surplus cash, which came from the increased value of ‘‘the little 
home,’’ in the savings bank; and made their ‘‘homes”’ in 
tenement houses, or built others. Within the past decade, not 
only the natural increase, but immigration, has added largely to 
the number of families in the United States ; but it is not to be 
supposed that a very large percentage of these, however much 
disposed to do so, could acquire homes clear of incumbrances in 
the short space of ten years with families to provide for in the 
meantime. 

These and other facts, which readily suggest themselves to 
every thoughtful, considerate mind, clearly show how, at cer- 
tain periods, an apparent—and only apparent—‘‘ decadence of 
home-ownership’’ may exist; but it is not, even if real, any evi- 
dence of a weakening in the foundation of our government, or 
ground for alarm for the perpetuity of our free institutions. 

Mr. Collins in his peculiarly ‘‘startling’’ style claims that 
‘‘figures show an immense and startling diminution in the pro- 
portion of home-owners during the past decade in every section 
of the country—such a ratio of diminution as to lead one to 
question the reliability of the data, yet the facts have been 
proved beyond question.”’ 

No, not beyond question. Mr. Collins, unfortunately, has 
given us one of those examples of argument in which the relation 
of only a part of the truth results in positive untruth; and the 
fact is, in this instance, that the only thing ‘‘startling”’ in his 
whole subject is the apparent delusion that controls him, and the 
inaccuracy of his figures, or at least the wide discrepancy be- 
tween his and those given in the census report of 1890. 

In that report we learn that, within the domain of our republic, 
we had, in the year 1890, the large number of 12,690,152 families, 
and that almost one half—48 per cent—of them owned the farms 
and homes they occupied. Of these farms and homes, a fraction 
over 72 per cent were free of all incumbrances. 

In cities having a population above 100,000 souls, there were 
1,948,834 home families, 23 per cent of which owned their homes, 
and the others—77 per cent—were renters; thus proving, as I 
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have already said, that many find it cheaper, especially in the 
larger towns and cities, to rent than to own homes. And one re- 
markable fact is that, of these city homes owned by the occu- 
pants, only 38 per cent were incumbered. 

Of 4,224,560 families living in towns of 8,000 souls and less, 
44 per cent owned, and 56 per cent rented, the residences they 
occupied; and of the families who owned their homes, 77 per 
cent held them free of debt. 

Another striking fact, but not at all ‘‘startling,’’ is that the 
value of the 1,696,890 farms and homes incumbered was $5,687, - 
296,069, and the total liens against them amounted to $2,132,- 
949,563—or less than 38 per cent of the aggregate value of the 
property. 

The fact that property is mortgaged is not, per se, any evidence 
of hopeless insolvency in the owner ; nor is the fact that in 1880, 
in Rhode Island, 20 per cent of the farms were hired, and in 
1890 25 per cent were hired, the slightest proof that the number 
of farm-owners in that state had decreased. An investigation 
would, in all probability, reveal the fact that 5 per cent of the 
farm-owners had grown too old to work, and the farm was too 
small to support four or five grown-up sons who had the ambi- 
tion to become ‘‘the architects of their own fortunes,’”’ or ‘‘to go 
West and grow up with the country.’’ The rent of the farm 
would support ‘‘the old folks’’ comfortably ; hence it was leased 
to a thrifty German who had the week before landed at Castle 
Garden, and who would make one acre of it, as a market garden, 
bring in more cash per year than the owner and his sons ever 
got from ten acres; a result, it must be admitted, that can be re- 
garded as neither a danger to the happiness of our people, nor a 
menace to the permanency of our beloved republic. 

Mr. Collins has allowed his percentage theory to delude and de- 
ceive him—to lead him to the illogical conclusion that, because the 
number of home-owners is less in proportion to the whole popu- 
lation now than in 1880, a steady and great diminution in the 
number of free home-owners is going on ‘‘in every state in the 
Union.’’ And to this he adds the erroneous allegation that ‘‘70 per 
cent of our population are reduced to the condition of tenants.’’ 
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The word ‘‘reduced’’ implies that seven tenths once owned 
homes, but by some sort of force and fraud they have been taken 
from them. His allegation means this, or it means nothing. 
And I must conclude that Mr. Collins is in error, and if he means 
only that the number of home-owners is less to-day than in the 
year 1880, or at any previous period of our national existence, 
he has fallen into an error that needs an explanation he has failed 
to make, and without which no man acquainted with the won- 
derful progress of our country, can be expected to place confi- 
dence in his allegations. In view of the rapid increase of the 
population and wealth of our country, and the undeniable fact 
that hundreds and thousands of dwellings exist to-day where 
none existed in 1880, it is incumbent upon Mr. Collins to show 
by what strange, abnormal process the homes in a state largely 
decrease—fall into decadence—while the population is constantly 
growing in numbers. He is certainly obliged to let his readers 
know what has become of these homes which, in such great. 
numbers have, in a single decade, gone out of existence. 

For example, Colorado in 1880 had a population of 194,327 
and in 1890, had 412,198. Montana in 1880 had a population of 
39,159, and in 1890 had 132,159. Kansas in 1880 had a popu- 
lation of 996,096 and in 1890 had 1,427,096—an increase of 431,- 
000. Will Mr. Collins say that there was a less number of 
homes, or home-owners, in those three states in 1890, with all 
this increase of population, than in 1880? 

Mr. Collins, I fear, is not aware of the means by which the 
poor man, or the man of limited means—the great majority of 
men—obtains a home. He seems not to know the fact that tens, 
aye hundreds of thousands of homes and farms are owned by men 
who could never have secured even the most humble ‘‘shanty’’ 
had no such thing as ‘‘the mortgage system’? existed. Men 
must needs at times ask credit of their fellows, and why should 
‘“‘the mortgage system’’ be denounced as any worse than any 
other form of evidence of debt? And we can here cite Mr. 
Collins to the fact that in the city of Philadelphia, one hundred 
thousand homes were built by poor men in twenty-five years by 
the aid of building and loan associations, which are exclusively a 
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‘‘mortgage system.’’ Thousands of homes are to-day thus mort- 
gaged, and not one in five hundred is likely to fall into “the 
clutches’’ of that denounced system. 

The regular weekly, or monthly, payment of no more than the 
mortgagee would pay for the rent of a house to a landlord, in a 
few years brings back to him every payment in the shape of a 
title in fee simple ; and thus is the mortgage a blessing to the 
poor man. 

I have no fear for the future of our country, no maiter how 
many or how few are home-owners. I have an unswerving and 
abiding confidence in the patriotism of my countrymen, so long 
as they seek after knowledge, wisdom, and virtue. In our coun- 
try, and under our form of government, we have nothing to fear 
but the people themselves. Men who are ready at any moment 
to forsake wife and children, father and mother, houses and 
lands, as the men of this country have done, and with their 
lives in their hands march by hundreds of thousands to bleed 
and die on the field of battle for the rights of man, can never be 


robbed of their freedom, or frightened with such an ephemeral 
man of straw as “‘landlordism.’”?’ Every man who has the health 
and the will to get a home in America can do so, and such will 
continue to get them many long generations after Mr. Collins 
and I have returned to the dust whence we came. 

GILBERT L. EBERHART. 





THAT “FALLACY OF THE W. C. T. U.” 


A REPLY TO MRS. WINSTON. 
BY C. EMMA CAWTHORNE, M. D. 


NE of the things that we are obliged to learn, if we hold on 
to our friends and keep faith in humanity, is that differ- 
ent persons, each of the same veracity and honest purpose, look- 
ing at the same object from a different angle of vision, view it 
in an altogether different aspect. So I take it that Mrs. Winston 
draws her conclusions as one who has isolated herself from the 
work of the W. C. T. U. and therefore gets a very imperfect 
knowledge of what has or has not been accomplished by that 
organization. The first premise in her argument evidences this ; 
for while the ‘‘object’’ is the “‘suppression of intemperance,’’ 
seeing and realizing as we do the heinous enormity of that par- 
ticular evil, yet the truth that all evil is correlative and each 
more or less dependent on the other is always taught and evi- 
denced by the ‘‘do everything”’ policy. For what are the forty 
or more different departments each with its superintendent to 
look after and care for her especial line of work if we have but 
the one foe to contend against ? 

True, intemperance is hydra-headed ; it is intrenched in the 
nation’s bulwarks, has the strong arm of the law to protect it, 
and deep within depraved humanity lies the tendency to do evil ; 
and the W. C. T. U. with other organizations has all these and 
many other things to contend against, yet we are not discouraged. 

On the contrary, we have much to encourage us as we take a 
retrospect of the past and view the outlook for the future. 
First, we are a new organization as compared with others who 
are making the abolition of intemperance the object apparently 
of their work. Twenty-one years are but a few in comparison 
with those in which the Washingtonians, Sons of Temperance, 
Good Templars, and many others have been in the field. These 
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are a noble army and have done good service in stemming the 
tide of iniquity. 

We are not a body of lonely women, as would appear from the 
article, but have right royal helpers in the persons of our 
brothers, sons, and husbands. If they are not yet admitted as 
voting members into our ranks they have all other privileges and 
I think have just as much confidence in us as if they were. It 
is always encouraging to be in good company and we are often 
cheered with this thought. 

The change in public sentiment that has taken place in the 
last twenty or thirty years is encouraging. Then it was no un- 
common thing for ministers of the gospel to take their drinks 
and many professedly Christian people did thesame. Nowsuch 
things would not be tolerated in the evangelical churches of to- 
day. Twenty years from now I have no doubt it will be con- 
sidered just as much of a disgrace for a Christian man to cast a 
ballot to license or uphold the drink traffic as it would be now 
for him to take his drinks. The work that the W. C. T. U. has 
accomplished and is accomplishing alone through the Woman’s 
Temperance Pablication Association is enough to make glad the 
hearts of all those who believe in the dissemination of pure 
literature. The millions of white-winged messengers that are 
sent forth, filled with the gospel of love, purity, and peace— this 
alone is a monument that any organization might well be proud 
of, without mentioning the scientific instruction law that is oblig- 
atory to be taught in thirty-four states of our Union. Does 
Mrs. Winston think lightly of such a work or is it possible she 
was not aware of the fact ? 

But why try to specify or enumerate. I believe there is 
scarcely a local union, however feeble or poorly sustained, but 
might show forth some good accomplished. If philanthropists 
and Christian workers became discouraged because in twenty 
years they did not see the desired results of their labors where 
would be our Christian churches, ministers, and teachers? Has 
Mrs. Winston forgotten that it is nearly two thousand years 
since Christ’s gospel has been preached among the sons of men? 
And yet there never was so much of crime and sin and misery 
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upon the earth as there is to-day. Would she have us do away 
with our Christian religion and church organizations because of 
this seeming failure? Nay, verily, I think not. 

Again, there never were so many slaves on American soil as in 
the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and sixty ; yet even then, 
when the cry of the oppressed was all unheeded by the masses, 
the hand was being raised that would break the chains and pro- 
claim liberty to four millions of souls. It is not ours to be dis- 
couraged, but to labor and to wait, knowing that we have God 
and the right on our side and must prevail. 

As regards the ballot being our greatest need, I am not aware 
that it is so considered. True, a large proportion of our mem- 
bership fully believe in ‘‘ equal suffrage’? because we believe it 
to be right and just, and also believe it would help wonderfully 
in eradicating many evils, intemperance among others, that are 
now 80 appallingly prevalent. That ‘‘ unexplained reason’’ in 
reference to Wyoming does not seem very hard to understand 
when we remember that there are nineteen men there to one 
woman. One would hardly expect moral reforms to advance 
very rapidly because of woman’s vote under such circumstances. 
I have heard both men and women who have lived in that state 
and observed the workings of the law express themselves as 
highly gratified with the results. It is true all women are not 
wise, intelligent, and pure, and the lamentable fact is appallingly 
apparent that al/ men are not. If they were, we should have 
just laws and they would be obeyed, and consequently there 
would be no need of woman’s ballot. 

We have, however, abundant evidence that there are a larger 
proportion of women of that class than of men. As to intelli- 
gence, it is stated on good authority that there are four girls and 
women who graduate from our schools and colleges to one man. 
As to ascertaining the comparative morality and purity of the 
sexes, we have but to examine our prisons, jails, and police sta- 
tions. We find that comparatively few women are incarcerated 
in these, and see that they are filled with men. This should con- 
vince any candid mind which of the sexes is the superior in point 
of integrity and honor. 
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That Colorado forecast seems to have been far from correct, 
since with equal suffrage the Prohibition vote was raised from 
one thousand seven hundred to more than seven thousand, or a 
gain of more than three hundred per cent. 

It is true Miss Willard always speaks of her mother as the one 
to whom she owed largely the success of her life. But from Mrs. 
Winston’s standpoint it would not seem to be much of a success ; 
for if the W. C. T. U. is a failure, her life must be largely so, 
too, because it has been given in a large measure to the accom- 
plishing of the work of that organization. But while she exalts 
her mother, as well she may, she does not ignore her noble 
father. On the contrary, she always speaks of him as a most 
worthy sire and a man of marked ability. It was the blending 
of these two remarkable characters in the marriage and in the 
home life that gave to Miss Willard first her royal birthright 
and later that broad culture and refinement of nature which has 
made her willing to devote her life to the healing of humanity’s 
woes. Right royally has she heeded the divine call, and rich 
and deep is the fruitage she is reaping even in this life. 

Mrs. Winston looks upon the ballot apparently only as a 

‘“‘weapon of power.’”’ I think the W. C. T. U. does not ask for 
it so much because of the *‘ power’’ as for a defense that we may 
the better protect ourselves, our homes, and all that we hold 
sacred. 
What surprises me perhaps most of all in her article is the 
fact that she seems not to be aware that endeavoring to educate 
girls to become true mothers is one of the important lines of work 
in our organization. I supposed that almost every person who 
had heard of the W. C. T. U. knew of ‘‘ Mothers’ Meetings,” 
and knew they were for the purpose of enlightening mothers 
that they in turn might teach their children the sacred duties 
that will belong to them as parents and citizens. Some of the 
noblest thoughts that I have heard expressed have been in rela- 
tion to this all-important work ; and much of the labor that has 
been expended during the years has had ‘“‘for its object the 
training of girls for motherhood,’’ and the training of boys for 
fatherhood as well. 
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For we believe it to be a self-evident fact that the one cannot 
be successfully accomplished without the other. As well try to 
purify one half of the fountain head of a stream and leave the 
other half filled with all manner of noxious and poisonous sub- 
stances and then expect the waters to be heaithful and life pre- 
serving. The one effort would be as futile as the other. 

‘¢Tt may be as clear as demonstration can make it’’ to some 
minds that ‘‘ prohibition or statutory restriction does not insure 
total abstinence’’ ; yet the fact remains and is well established 
that where we have a “‘ prohibitory law”’ it is as well enforced 
as many other laws on the statute books. We all read of mur- 
ders, thefts, and crimes of all classes. Would our opponents 
have the laws against these removed and repealed because they 
do not ‘prohibit’? ? As high an authority as Louis Shade, the 
brewers’ lawyer in Washington, D. C., says there is seventy-five 
per cent less liquor sold in South Dakota since we had prohibi- 
tion than before. 

That means something for the salvation of humanity. Mrs. 
Winston admits that legislation checks crime but does not purify 
human life. Neither can a mother’s love and influence do this. 
Nothing short of divinity can. We can check, teach, restrain, 
and influence our children and hold them secure apparently until 
there comes a time, perhaps, that not even the sacred influence 
of a mother can restrain the waywardness of the once obedient 
and loving boy. 

C. EMMA CAWTHORNE, M. D. 








EDUCATION OF THE FARMER. 


BY HON. SAMUEL JAMES LOGAN. 


O MY mind this subject stands conspicuous above and be- 
yond all other questions that concern the prosperity and 
happiness of all those who engage in agricultural pursuits. A 
consideration of the education necessary for farmers cannot be 
confined to the curriculum of the common schools nor even to that 
pursued in most of our colleges and higher institutions of learn- 
ing; but properly enters in that wider field of knowledge in 
which the agriculturist is called to act as one of the most import- 
ant factors of our state and national life. The farmer’s educa- 
tion should be such as to fit him for the most exalted station in 
life, because his pursuit is the most essential and should be re- 
garded as the most honorable. 

The farmer should be fitted to gather knowledge from every 
source that will aid him in comprehending nature’s laws as exhib- 
ited in the intricacies of plant and animal life and upon a 
knowledge of which his success must largely depend. 

The highest object of education is to teach men to study and 
investigate. With a mind properly trained and developed, man 
can press into his service every element that will contribute to 
success. In proportion to his development of mind is his ability 
to gather knowledge from every source and upon every subject 
and store it away to be drawn on whenever exigencies may re- 
quire its use. 

While education is needed by every citizen and is his inherent 
right, yet no other class of our people is called to fill so import- 
ant a position, so diversified in its interests, and so com- 
prehensive in its relations as is the farmer. 

When we consider the necessity of greater concentration of 
effort, and the intelligent application of his labors in every de- 
partment of agricultural enterprise, we are astonished that so 
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important an element to his success is scarcely thought of only 
by the rich who adopt it as an accomplishment for their sons 
that they may be distinguished from the common herd. But 
this education does not consist alone in the knowledge of those 
sciences and studies which are necessary to successful agriculture, 
but should embrace the science of government and political econ- 
omy, which enters into the intelligent exercise of all those rights 
and immunities intended to be enjoyed by a citizen of this re- 
public. 

Greater in numbers than any other class or even all other 
classes combined, yet the farmer is subject to laws which totally 
ignore his existence as a factor in society. The farmer may work 
incessantly from year to year while others control and fix the 
price of his labor and the product of his toil. He has submitted 
as a beast of burden to whatever load the selfishness and avarice 
of others, for their own advantage, have seen fit to place upon 
him. In this country, where the voice and will of a majority 
should govern, the farmer possesses the power to extricate him- 
self from the bondage and servitude in which he is floundering, 
had he the intelligence to put forth his strength, and by well 
directed effort secure fair play in the great struggle for existence. 
But this he will never do until by education he is enabled to 
think for himself, to form his own conclusions, based on the in- 
exorable logic of cause and effect. 

Regenerated by education in morals, in manners, and in cul- 
ture, restored to life and activity by the spirit of independence, 
and conscious of his power and influence, he would rise to that 
higher plane in intellectual and social attainments, that would 
command the honor and respect of his fellow-man, and constitute 
him the peer and pride of the great republic to which he belongs. 

But the question here arises, How can this be accomplished. 
By placing a high school in every township, where every science 
pertaining to agriculture shall be taught by competent instruct- 
ors, thereby inculcating and disseminating the knowledge ob- 
tained by scientific investigation, and introducing the latest and 
most approved methods employed in every department of agri- 
cultural pursuits. There the farmers’ sons and daughters can 
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acquire a suitable literary and scientific education within their 
reach and under and surrounded and protected by the influences 
of their homes. 

It may be asked, Why not send the boys and girls to colleges 
and literary institutions instead of bringing the institutions to 
them. I answer, when farmers’ sons and daughters receive their 
education away from home they are lost to the farm influences ; 
and the calling and pursuit in which their education and energy 
are most needed is likely to be lost sight of in the more exciting 
life of the city. Farmers’ sons and daughters are crowding to 
the front in all our literary and scientific institutions, and it is 
the tendency of the times that they go thence into the learned 
and skilled professions, infusing new life and blood into trades 
and professions where city effeminacy and dissipation can no 
longer hold the citadel. Thus the farmer has been aiding every 
other profession but his own. This method put into operation 
will forever solve the oft-repeated question, How shall we keep 
the young people on the farm. It will bring to the farm the at- 
tractions of elevated taste and refined society. It will open up 
new fields for scientific research and investigation, and reveal 
hidden treasures in earth and air and sunlight, where now is 
seen fatigue, drudgery, and discontent. 

In addition to the establishment of high schools, every town- 
ship should be organized into a Farmers’ Union, composed of 
every family engaged in agricultural pursuits, whose domicile 
stands within the township lines. In these Unions should be con- 
solidated the influence and attainments of The Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, the Farmers’ Alliance, and all other farmers’ organiza- 
tions now in operation, bringing with them, and uniting their 
accumulations of wisdom and experience for the common good. 
The building provided for the high school should have an ample 
hall in which the Union can assemble, not less than once each 
month, and discuss all questions of practical interest pertaining 
to agricultural pursuits. At these meetings practical knowl- 
edge should be disseminated, the results of chemical analysis of 
the soil, its wants and necessities, should be explained, and the 
best methods of supplying the lacking properties necessary to 
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promote the successful growth and cultivation of the various 
crops, should be set forth in plain terms. This work should 
embrace all the discoveries of science that will aid the farmer in 
solving the vexed questions and intricate problems that are con- 
tinually arising to impede his progress. He will thus be saved 
the costly expense of the thousands of blind experiments he has 
been forced to perform, in a vain endeavor to discover, with the 
light he possessed, the cause of a long succession of failures to 
reach profitable and satisfactory results. It is not necessary to 
go into detail as to the advantages to be derived from the educa- 
tion of such a school. 

But one element in the farmer’s education which transcends 
all others in the gravity of its importance, is that which will not 
only fit him for the high responsibilities of citizenship, but pre- 
pare him for the performance of the duties he owes to himself, 
his country, and posterity; and the enjoyment of those blessings 
and exalted privileges which were bequeathed to him by the 
founders of our republic as a heritage to him and his children. 
That is, the history, the nature, and formation of our govern- 
ment, and the study of its constitution and its laws. That which 
will inspire a patriotic love and devotion for our country’s insti- 
tutions, and the highest appreciation of the rights and privileges 
conferred upon its citizens. This should not be taught merely as 
the theory of government and political economy in the school, 
but should be carried into active practice by organizing in the 
Farmers’ Union a model state government, consisting of a gov- 
ernor, a Senate, and a House of Representatives, elected annu- 
ally in due form by the members of the Union without regard to 
sex. In holding these elections the voters will acquire by prac- 
tice a more perfect knowledge of the election laws, that will 
enable them to mark their ballots and exercise the right of fran- 
chise without assistance, thus preserving the secrecy of the ballot. 

The General Assembly should be organized in accordance with 
the provisions of our state constitution and governed and con- 
trolled by the parliamentary laws and usages that govern all 
legislative bodies. Here the education of the farmer as a citizen 
of a representative government would be rendered practical and 
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effective. All questions of public policy, relating to the town- 
ship, county, and state, can there be introduced by bills framed 
in proper form, and presented, referred to committees, reported 
to the respective bodies, thoroughly discussed, and a vote taken 
as to whether they shall pass. From this practice in these model 
legislatures, instituted by the ‘‘Farmers’ Unions,’’ would orig- 
inate the future legislation that will be demanded by the farmers 
of the state united in solid phalanx, and represented by their 
own men, educated and trained in parliamentary law and legis- 
lative practice, accustomed to and skilful in the presentation of 
arguments in the defense and vindication of their cause. 

When ‘the farmers of Pennsylvania are thus united and rep- 
resented by men educated in the science of government, elected 
of the people, by the people, and for the people, on account of 
their integrity and ability, their qualifications and attainments, 
then, and not till then, will the farmer become a power in the 
land. Then only will he receive that recognition to which he is 
entitled, and secure that measure of equality and justice that 
has been denied him by the state legislature during the past 
thirty years. Then only can the equalization of taxes be se- 
cured, by which the farmers will be saved millions of dollars 
annually, which sum is now retained by corporations and the or- 
ganizations of capital. Then only can the rural districts in the 
commonwealth secure a just and equitable share of the state’s 
appropriations to common schools. Then only can the numerical 
strength of the farmers be utilized by an intelligent and properly 
directed effort in securing all those rights for which they have 
been praying and petitioning for so many years. The county in 
which I live has within her borders 7,786 farms, represented by 
nearly ten thousand of the 14,000 voters which are enrolled on 
the registry lists in the various townships, boroughs, and cities 
in the county. About 75 per cent of our voting population are 
farmers, yet we see this seventy-five practically governed and 
controlled by the other 25 per cent, under fhe management of a 
system of bossism conspicuous only for its selfish viciousness. 
By the promise of place and position and by the use of money, 
every principle of public virtue is subverted and dishonored. 
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Patriotism and love of country and the purity of its institutions 
are lost in the overflowing scourge of avarice and ambition. 

You may ask, How will the education of the farmer change 
this condition of things? I answer, by educating the farmers’ 
daughters side by side with the farmers’ sons, in all the sciences 
pertaining to agricultural pursuits, supplemented and adorned 
by literature, poetry, and music. Their education should em- 
brace the study of our government, its history, its institutions, 
its constitution, and its laws. Instil into their minds the patri- 
otic influences and example of the Spartan mothers, who taught 
their sons in their infancy to love and cherish and defend their 
country, its institutions, and its honor. I would hold up before 
them the heroic example of the patriotic women of ’76, in 
our own great revolutionary struggle, by which the liberties of 
our country were achieved, amidst sufferings and privations. 

The influence of woman on the intellectual character of the 
community may not seem so great and obvious as upon its virtue, 
its civilization, and its manners. The mother is necessarily 
the first instructor of the children. It is her task to watch over 
and assist their dawning faculties in their first expansion. To 
her is mainly committed the task of pouring into the opening 
mind of infancy its first impressions of duty, and stamping on 
its susceptible heart the first image of its God. Who will not 
confess the influence of a mother in forming the character of the 
child? What man is there who cannot trace the origin of many 
of the best maxims of his life to the lips of her who gave him 
birth? How wide, how lasting, how sacred is that part of 
woman’s influence. Who that thinks of it, who that ascribes 
any moral effect to education, who that believes that any good 
may be produced, or evil prevented by it, can need any argu- 
ments to prove the importance of the character and capacity of 
her who gives its earliest bias to the infant mind. 

But it may be said that woman’s influence may become as cor- 
rupt as man’s. Give the women of this country a chance. We 
read that during the palmiest days of the Roman Republic, 
amidst all the guardians of Roman greatness and Roman virtue, 
stands woman. By her smiles or her frowns she moved the ar- 
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biter of manners, of morals, and of virtue. By the dignity and 
majesty of her character she commanded the admiration and re- 
spect of all classes and ranks of citizens; and by the splendor 
of her virtues, gave a luster to the Roman name. Nothing in 
Rome was held more sacred than the majesty of woman. Such 
was the character of the Roman matrons that it stands recorded 
to their eternal honor that not a single divorce stained the mar- 
riage covenants of Rome for more than five hundred years after 
the days of Romulus. I have faith in the women of this country 
under like circumstances, educated as we have indicated, and 
placed in the full and free enjoyment and possession of all the 
rights and liberties, as citizens, that this government confers 
on man. I believe that the farmers, their wives, their sons and 
daughters, thus educated, will form the ruling and controlling 
power in this country’s progress, to a greater, a brighter, and a 
happier day, and a grander and nobler destiny. 

When agriculture will be no longer groping its way in dark- 
ness and ignorance; when the searchlight of science and learn- 
ing will illumine the secret chambers of nature and solve their 
mysteries and reveal their hidden treasures; when purity and 
public virtue will be respected and honored; when the man who 
sells his vote or bribes his fellow-man shall commit high treason 
against the state and be made to suffer for his crime; when the 
ballot that records a freeman’s will shall be counted honestly, 
unchanged by leprous hands; when righteousness shall exalt our 
nation, and sin in what should be a court of justice be considered 
a disgrace to any people; when the sneaking, sniveling poli- 
tician’s slimy trail can no longer be traced defiling the path of 
honest men—then will the education of the farmer have accom- 
plished its highest mission, and they, their wives, their sons, and 
their daughters, educated, organized, and united, illustrating 
the highest and noblest type of American manhood and woman- 
hood, will assume that exalted position in society, the state, and 
the nation which God and nature designed they should fill. 

S. J. LOGAN. 





THE SINGLE TAX. 


A REPLY TO ARTHUR KITSON. 
BY R. W. JOSLYN. 


READ with pleasure in the October number of THE AMER- 
ICAN MAGAZINE OF Civics the criticism of the single tax 
by Mr. Arthur Kitson. It would seem that Mr. Kitson has 
criticised Mr. George’s arguments in justification of the remedy, 
rather than the remedy. If the remedy would be just and ben- 
eficial in its effects, then it seems to me it is immaterial whether 
Mr. George presents good or bad logic to justify his system. I 
agree with Mr. Kitson that Mr. George is self-contradictory, but 
will his remedy cure the evil which Mr. Kitson admits exists in 
the ‘‘land question’? I present below inferences as to the 
practical effects that a single tax would produce. 

The proposition presented by those who advocate the system 
known as the single tax as a remedy for certain social evils is, as 
I understand it from Mr. George’s books, the imposition of a tax 
upon land rents, regardless of improvements, and making this 
tax upon land the only tax or tariff imposed by the government. 
It is the purpose of this article to discover some of the practical 
effects that would be produced by the realization of such a sys- 
tem of taxation, the professed aim of such a tax being to re- 
duce the value of land, and abolish rent for land. 

And, /irst, in order to realize this aim, the tax imposed must 
be equal to the rent of any given piece of land, for if the tax 
was less than the rent there would be a profit to the owner, and 
he would continue to gain by holding his land for rent, which is 
the thing to be removed. Thus if a man owned a lot in Chicago, 
which rented as land for $25,000 a year, the tax upon that lot 
must be 100 per cent of the rent in order to destroy speculation, 
for if the tax was 60 per cent and the rent $25,000, there would 
be a profit of $10,000 to the owner, and assuming the rent to be 
7 per cent of the real value of the land, the lot would sell for 
nearly $143,000 and would increase in value as the rent margin 
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over the tax increased, and this increase in value would be a 
speculative profit; so it is evident that the tax to be imposed 
must be nearly, if not fully, 100 per cent of the rent. This 
would be necessary as well from the standpoint assumed by single 
taxers that the public create and hence are entitled to the rent 
of land. If the public is entitled to one per cent, it must be the 
rightful owner of 100 per cent. This is evident, so that we will 
assume as proven that the single tax would be 100 per cent of 
the rent value of land. 

We have then but one line of research to pursue, What would 
be the effect if a tax of 100 per cent was imposed upon land rent? 

In order to make the situation more clear, the present condi- 
tion may be expressed as follows, taking property in the city of 
Chicago as illustrative : 


Present 

Location of land. selling value. Present rent. Present taz. 
Adams St $400,000 $24,000 
12th St. baa 200,000 12,000 
WthSt...... 38,000 
2thst... 900 
re 600 
re 
ers) ola oe ine 
S Jae 
70th St 
80th St 60 
90th St. 24 


Such being the present condition, we assume that a single tax of 
100 per cent is declared by constitutional amendment or statute. 
As soon as the tax became a law all land speculation would be 
destroyed, because the rent of land which alone gives land its 
value, would be collected as a tax, and go to the public treasury, 
instead of going, as it now does, to the landlord. 

Stated in figures the condition would be as follows : 


Estimated 
Location. Selling value. Rent. single tax. 
Adams St Perhaps ; to 4} Taken as tax. $3,000 
a ee - 2 1,500 
EEO rate - % 400 
24thst.. si = 100 
i, SAS re ” 56 
. a “ . 
ES 5 «4-8 Ss sg ca 40 
60th St pig Ss oo * 
SP STP a ara eae ” " 
Ms Se NS a 4 3 
ee ee " mF 


— << 


suf 
mb OO Cc 


480 
360 
240 
120 


~ os 


~_~ 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
400 
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Land would thus be almost entirely removed from commercial 
exchanges as a factor of value. Titles would not be changed, and 
no person would lose his ownership. His exclusive right to use the 
land would still remain as before, but if he wanted to sell the 
land, he could get but little for it, compared to its present sell- 
ing value, as it would have comparatively no exchange value ; 
nor could he rent it and realize a profit, for the tax would equal 
the rent he would receive for the land. (It must be kept in 
mind that in speaking of land, the advocates of this system 
mean land simply, not figuring on improvements, and in speaking 
of rent, is meant not rent for houses, but for land, simply, as- 
suming that they can be separated.) All personal property 
would be exempt from taxation. 

We seem to have reached one positive effect of a 100 per cent 
tax on land, viz. : 

The destruction of present land values, and a reduction of values 
toa far lower standard, and, a8 a consequence, the destruction of 
land speculation, and the renting of land, but not, however, the 
renting of houses and stores. The purpose outlined in the be- 
ginning would then have been accomplished. All persons who 
now receive an income from leasing vacant land or from leases 
of land upon which other persons have erected buildings, and 
are paying rent to the owners of the land, would lose such in- 
come. Those owners would still own the land, but they could 
make no profit from leasing the land, since the full lease-rent 
would be taken as a tax by the people, whether such rent was 
high or low; the tax being 100 per cent of rents, vacant lands 
would be held only when used. 

Having seen that land values would be destroyed, we next 
consider, What would be the effect upon rent for land? John 
Jones before the 100 per cent tax was receiving $25,000 per year 
from the lease for 25 years of his lot on Adams Street, Chicago, 
Richard Howe being his lessee, when 100 per cent tax is made a 
law. The tax on Jones‘’s property we will assume (for the sake 
of argument) becomes $25,000, the total rent for the land, and 
Jones receives $25,000 from Howe, but he must pay the same 
amount as a tax. He has the trouble of collecting the rent, but 
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makes no profit on it, so he directs Jones to pay the tax. The 
result is that Jones receives no profit from his lot, his ownership 
is useless to him. When the lease expires after 25 years, Jones 
will be the owner of the building, as well as the land, and will 
then take Howe’s place and pay the tax of $25,000, assumed, 
plus the increase in rent value during the 25 years. Suppose 
the building to be an office building, and profit from the build- 
ing in rent to be $100,000 per year. Jones pays the land tax 
of $25,000 and his net profit is $75,000 from the building, 
whereas, had no single tax arisen, he would have realized when 
the lease expired $100,000 per year, less a tax of $2,000 per 
year. The practical effect upon land rent would be to destroy 
that factor so far as owners are concerned. They would make 
no profit from renting land, for the entire rent is absorbed by 
the 100 per cent tax. Hence we may name as a second effect : 
The destruction of land rents to individual owners (bearing in 
mind still that this does not mean the destruction of rent for 
stores, houses, and other buildings). 

We have so far argued that the effect of a 100 per cent tax on 
rent value of land would be to destroy the selling and renting 
value of land, so that land would be decreased and rents would 
be taken by the government property, exclusive ownership and 
occupation as against the world would be effected, so long as the 
owner paid the tax. 

We have admitted, for the sake of argument, that the high 
rent now paid to landowners would go to the public treasury. 
But would rent, equal to the present rent, go to the public treas- 
ury, if a tax of 100 per cent were placed on rent? We will now 
consider the question. 

In the city of Chicago a certain lot on La Salle Street pays a 
yearly rent of $37,000 to the city, it owning the lot; another on 
the same street pays to its private owner a rent of $40,000. The 
tax collected from these lots is now about $2,000 for each lot. 
Now if you place a tax of 100 per cent on rents, would the rev- 
enue to the city from these lots increase from $2,000 to the full 
rent value? Instead of collecting a tax of $4,000 from these 
lots, would the city collect $77,000, or about nineteen times as 
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large a tax? In considering the value of a 100 per cent tax, 
this is an important question, for if the needs of the city are 
met by the present tax of $2,000 on each lot, then to collect 
$77,000 would mean the collection of $73,000 surplus, which 
might better be left among the people than to be juggled with 
by the politicians, or distributed per capita as has been sug- 
gested by some. I think no such an effect would result, but 
rather that while a tax of 100 per cent on rent would destroy 
the present selling and renting value of land (not including, 
however, rent for houses), and while not destroying private 
property, would make the amount of taxation but little, if any, 
higher than it is now. The lot mentioned, which is now paying 
its owner $40,000 per year, while the owner pays a tax of 
$2,000, would, under a 100 per cent rent tax, pay no rent, either 
to the owner or to the city. I draw this conclusion from the fol- 
lowing reasoning : 

There are at the present time in the city of Chicago, perhaps 
thirty or more lots which return to their owners $40,000 per 
year in rent. I mean that the lots, not including the buildings 
on them, pay this rent. Assume that on the first of January, 
1895, a tax of 100 per cent on rent is to be collected, that is, the 
city of Chicago will demand as a tax the entire rent of those 
lots. The result would be that these lots would have no rent 
value. This principle is seen in the effect of the 10 per cent 
tax on the issue of state banks. The result was that the state 
bank money was made valueless by the fact that no interest 
could be realized on it, since the 10 per cent tax would have ab- 
sorbed the interest, or enough of it to make it unprofitable money. 
The result has also been that no tax is paid on the money issued 
by state banks, upon which this tax is imposed, because no such 
money is issued. It would be the same with a tax of 100 per 
cent on rent. When the assessor sought to collect the 100 per 
cent from the owner of a vacant lot, the owner would claim that 
it had no rental value. He would say: ‘I cannot rent it and 
make any profit, for the tax takes all the rent. I will pay the 
tax on it, but it has no rent value. It pays norent.’? The as- 
sessor coming to the owner of the lot mentioned, now paying 
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$40,000 rent, would find him claiming that the lot had no rent 
value. He would say: ‘‘You claim that this lot rents for $40,000 ; 
I deny it. I might collect $40,000, but I would have to pay it to 
the city, and be paid nothing for the tronble of collecting it. I 
receive $40,000 and pay out $40,000, and have no profit. I will 
have to allow my tenant to occupy the land until his lease ex- 
pires, but I get norent. If you will name your tax I will pay 
it, and will have it returned to me by my tenant, but there is no 
rent value to the lot.’’ It would be the same with every owner. 
Securing no rent for himself, he would not collect it, and the city 
would be under the necessity of imposing a valuation upon the land. 

The city assessor would be compelled to fix the rent or tax 
and it would be fixed to meet the needs of the government. The 
idea of auctioning off land is absurd and can under no conditions 
be justified. By the imposition of a 100 per cent land tax, tax- 
ation would be collected upon lands as a basis, and would no 
doubt be more just and equitable, since the relative value of 
land for occupation is more readily determined than any other 
property. Near the center of trade the tax would be the high- 
est, since at such points the city’s expenses are more for im- 
provements and police protection, and it is for these purposes 
that taxes are collected. I think it, therefore, evident that a 
100 per cent rent tax would not make taxes much if any higher 
than at present, unless a higher tax were necessary, while it 
would destroy land traffic and land rents, and equalize taxation. 

I believe the advocates of the single tax are in error in assert- 
ing that the public have created and hence may by right collect 
rent, but since the tax they propose would in fact abolish rent, 
which would be just, and not collect it, which would be unjust, 
as Mr. Kitson explains, this objection is removed, and 
the only question presented as to the application of the tax is 
the justice of destroying the traffic in land and rents for land ; 
remembering that ‘‘land’’ does not mean improvements. 

The principle of imposing a tax for the purpose of destroying 
an evil is not new. It is the same idea that the advocates of a 
liquor license present for the destruction of the liquor traffic, ex- 
cept that they do not make the license high enough to destroy 
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all the profits. If a 100 per cent license were to be placed on 
the sale of liquors, it would destroy the traffic. It would be 
clearly an error to claim that the liquor-dealer would continue 
the traffic, and pay all his profits to the public. So also it is il- 
logical to argue that landholders would pay 100 per cent of the 
present rent or any rent tax voluntarily. The assessor would 
be compelled to establish valuations. 

There are two ways of destroying the liquor traffic: first, by 
prohibition backed by public sentiment; second, by a license 
high enough to absorb the profits of the business, which would 
not increase public revenues, but rather destroy the business. 

There are also two methods of destroying the traffic in lands, 
the business of buying, selling, renting, and dealing in land re- 
gardless of improvements: first, by prohibition, that is, by a 
law declaring that land shall not be sold or rented ; second, by 
a tax or license so high as to make the business unprofitable. 

The 100 per cent tax would seem to be the more advisable 
method, since it would destroy the traffic in land and at the same 
time equitably distribute taxation. It would tend to cure two 
evils by one law; but its effectiveness as a remedy for unequal 
taxation would depend on its application, since assessors would 
be no less biased than they now are. 

As a remedy for land speculation and the traffic in land, the 
100 per cent tax or single tax it would appear is to be com- 
mended, since it would realize the destruction of land specu- 
lation and rents and open land to those who, having sufficient 
capital, desire to produce from it, for no doubt with the destruc- 
tion of land sales and rents, land could be secured for but little 
more than the taxes which we argue would be but little higher 
than at present. 

As before stated the principal controversy remaining is the 
justice of abolishing the traffic in land. If the present business 
of buying and selling and renting land for profit is unjust, and 
against the higher interests of society, and retards its legitimate 
growth, or gives one an unfair advantage over another, then the 
single tax of 100 per cent of rent deserves universal approval 
and adoption, for it would apparently accomplish this object. 

R. W. JOSLYN. 





SHALL WE NATIONALIZE THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC? 


BY MRS. A. L. CORNWALL. 


T SEEMS incredible that a proposition for the government 
to manufacture and sell intoxicants for beverage purposes 
could be received by sober, intelligent people without indignant 
protest. : Yet this scheme, which makes it not only legal but im- 
perative for the ruling power to deal out poison to its subjects, 
has a large following. It is openly proclaimed as the policy of 
one great national party. It is embodied in its platform, advo- 
cated by its press and leadership, and reiterated in the party 
utterance of a large number of states. 

The issue must, therefore, be squarely met, the slippery stand- 
point of its logic examined, the plausible arguments for its 
adoption analyzed, its absurdity and unrighteousness exposed. 

The justice and wisdom of any measure may be tested by 
three questions: Is it right? If right, is it feasible? If 
right and feasible, is it expedient? 

We affirm that the manufacture, sale, and use of intoxicants 
for beverage purposes are entirely wrong, that they are not 
only sins, violations of moral law, but crimes which cannot, in 
equity, be permitted by legal enactment. 

In the discussion of this question we do not intend to make a 
bulwark of the saloon. The saloon may be the most dangerous 
outgrowth of the liquor traffic. It may be a greater menace to 
society than the insidious habit of private drinking. It is an 
open enemy, and the direful consequences of its iniquity cannot 
be concealed or denied. For this reason temperance workers 
have made their direct fight against the saloon. Private drink- 
ing in prohibition states, even, has not been made amenable to 
law. 

But the final adjustment of this matter will turn on the ques- 
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tions, Have people the right to drink liquor? and, Is it an un- 
just infringement of personal liberty to stop by law the use of 
intoxicating beverages? 

If it is right to drink, it is right to furnish those who wish to 
drink with their chosen beverages and the liquor traffic belongs 
to legitimate commerce. As such any authority has the right 
to regulate it in the interest of the people of its jurisdiction. 
But no power has the right to stop it or to demand a penalty in 
the form of a tax. 

Society has the right to demand that no citizen shall so destroy 
himself physically, mentally, or morally, as to become a pub- 
lic burden, or to disqualify himself for the responsibilities of 
life. The verdict of both scientific research and actual experi- 
ence is that alcoholic drinks work the decay of body, mind, 
and soul. ‘‘Thou shalt not,’”’ is the just protection government 
owes to the sober and industrious who are continually being 
robbed to pay for the self-indulgence of the vicious and idle. 
The authority which has the right to levy tax or to appropriate 


public lands to pay teachers and build schoolhouses, that the 
child may grow up intelligent and law-abiding, most surely has 
the right to take away the bottle and the jug, that the carefully 
reared child may not degenerate into a pauper, a criminal, or 
@ sot. 


The drinking of liquor, even in what is termed moderation, 
incites to crime. The man who drinks is liable to become, not 
only a dependent, but a dangerous member of the community. 
Are helpless women and children to live in constant peril that 
men may gratify their thirst for the stimulants which they have 
taught themselves to think necessary? Drinking is an unnat- 
ural habit and fosters an unnatural appetite. Although all who 
drink may not become drunkards, yet drinking is the source of 
all drunkenness and the manufacture and sale of intoxicants is 
the source of all drunkard-making. The supply creates the de- 
mand and not the demand the supply. What, then, is the duty 
of the ruling power? Clearly, to cut off the supply, to put an 
immediate stop to this wicked traffic. 

It is the unquestioned evidence of station-houses, courts, and 
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prisons that drunkenness is a most prolific source of crime. 
What then shall we say of a national policy which fosters drunk- 
enness? It demoralizes public officers, sears the public con- 
science, and utterly subverts the ethical principles of govern- 
ment. 

What God is to the universe (we say it reverently), the ruling 
power is to the nation. If God should sin, the whole realm of 
intelligent being would fall into moral chaos. No power would 
be left to reéstablish the throne of absolute righteousness. If the 
government becomes the criminal, no power is left to punish 
crime. If the state holds out to the citizen the cup which excites 
cupidity, inflames passion, and dethrones reason, no authority 
remains which can righteously inflict a penalty on drunken 
guilt. 

Here we might rest our case. The absolute right is both pos- 
sible and expedient. To deny this is to lapse into atheism. No 
permanent material success, even, comes from evil-doing. The 
divine Creator has not so builded his universe that good results 
from disobedience to moral law. 

You doubtless remember an anecdote which runs in this wise. 
An advocate having failed to produce in court an important wit- 
ness, the judge sharply demanded the reason for his absence. 
‘*Your honor,’’ said the lawyer, ‘‘I can give you twenty good 
reasons why he is not here. The first is he is dead and cannot 
come.’”’ ‘Never mind the other reasons now,’’ replied the 
judge, ‘‘go on with the case.’”’ There are, however, a great 
many people who are not so lenient as the judge. They have 
not had his experience in weighing evidence and clamor for the 
other nineteen reasons. Plausibility has more weight with them 
than logic. In an argument they are apt to build on untenable 
grounds. 

On this subject their first premise is, ‘‘Prohibition cannot be 
carried.” We take issue ; prohibition can be carried ; sooner 
or later prohibition will be carried. No delay is necessary. As 
soon as all those who are already convinced of the urgency and 
necessity of this measure shall unite to work for it, God’s time 
will have come and prohibition will be carried. 
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The next premise is, ‘‘We can unite and carry nationalization.’’ 
Let us see. The Republicans scout it as Populist doctrine. The 
Prohibition party stands solidly against it. The Democrats ob- 
ject to sumptuary legislation. With the Populist leaders, even, 
it is only a makeshift to pacify both temperance and liquor in- 
terests, and it has few friends in either element of the party. 
It has never been through the ‘‘initiative,’’ and if it passed to 
the ‘‘referendum’”’ it would be deeply snowed under, for three 
fourths of the rank and file of the Populists are really Prohibi- 
tionists. 

To draw the line on non-partisan grounds—liquor men fight 
this movement and temperance men will have none of it. 
Where, then, is the aggressive, united force which can make it 
the law of the nation? When we come to the details of the pro- 
posed law we encounter still greater difficulties. 

It is proposed that honest, respectable men be appointed to 
sell pure liquor at cost. That no sales shall be made to minors, 
drunkards, or those who are liable to become drunkards. That 
the vending places shall be closed on Sundays and after ten 
o’clock p. m. That no liquors shall be drunk on the premises. 

It sounds plausible. But we all know that honest, respectable 
men will not sell intoxicating beverages, that restricting the liquor 
traffic under present laws is a myth, that the appointment to sell 
rum will not make public officers less corruptible. We know 
further that they will enrich themselves by false measures, 
adulterations, bribes, and evasions of the law ; that they will use 
the wealth thus acquired in dishonorable ways, for continuance 
in power. What is to hinder them? The game will be in their 
hands, the sovereign people will be counted out. 

The advocates of this measure, being persuaded that it is not 
right, are full of excuses. ‘‘The government is already in the 
business.’”’ True, but not with your consent or mine. It is for 
us to do what we can to redeem it from this degradation. ‘The 
national government has no constitutional right to stop the traf- 
fic.’ Crime is not a subject for “local option.”’ No town, 
county, city, or state has the right to say that for this considera- 
tion or that you may commit crime. It is the duty of the govern- 
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ment to protect its citizens, not simply to allow the law-abiding 
to defend themselves if strong enough, if too few or weak to be- 
come the prey of the vicious. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided that 
states have the right to prohibit the manufacture and sale of in- 


toxicants, and in giving reasons for its decision has made the fol- 
lowing statements : 


“No legislature can bargain away the public health or the public 
morals,’’—Stone vs. Miss., 101 U. 8., 816. 


‘The public health, the public morals, and the public safety are en- 


dangered by the use of intoxicating drinks.’”—Mugler vs. Kansas, 123 
U. 8., 623. 


‘Tf the-public safety or the public morals require the discontinuance 
of any manufacture or traffic, the hand of the legislature cannot be 
stayed from providing for its discontinuance.’’—Beer Co. vs. Mass., 97 
U. 8., 32. 


From these statements the evident deductions must be that 
states have no right to license the sale of liquors and no right to 
sell them. If any national policy is possible, that policy is pro- 
hibition. Ifthe nation can, in the words of a Populist orator, 
‘¢ grasp the whole traffic by the throat,’’ that grasp can be held 
and tightened until the monster is dead, dead, dead. 

‘* Nationalization is a step toward prohibition.’’ Say, rather, it 
is the intrenchment in power of prohibition’s most wily and 
deadly foes. What light is there in trying every suggested ex- 
periment, and thus gradually leading up to total prohibition ? 
What reason have we to trust the advocates of pacification or de- 
lay? If any oneof us were threatened with a murderous 
bludgeon, would he use argument and moral suasion, would he 
gently rebuke the murderer and try to win him to repentance, or 
would he turn on him instantly and fight for his life? Standing 
face to face with an army of murderers, coming ready-made out 
of two hundred and fifty thousand legalized grog-shops, we can- 
not spend precious time and strength seeking out some remedy 
less stringent than prohibitory law. 

We are paying heavy tribute to the rum power. We are 
furnishing it with the sinews of war. Itis growing rich and 
strong at our expense. It is like a great, loathsome, and dan- 
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gerous serpent, fattening on human victims, tightening its scaly 
folds around all our free institutions, fastening its poisonous 
fangs into every living development of justice, civilization, and 
humanity. Shall we tame it, foster it, keep it in government 
cages, feeding it with choice young men, fair women, and tender 
children, shielding from its rapacity only the criminal and the 
drunkard, already doomed by its venom? Common sense says, 
kill it. Humanity says, kill it. Religion says, kill it. Let all 
Christendom unite in dealing direct and vigorous blows upon its 
hydra-head. 

Mrs. A. L. CORNWALL. 








THE CIVIC OUTLOOK. 


A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


CrIvic WASHINGTON, D. C.—A new organization has been 
ORGANIZATIONS. effected in Washington, D. C., under title of ‘‘ The Civic 
Center.’’ Its plans for useful work are being very care- 
fully matured under the able guidance of Dr. J. M. Gregory, A. I. C., form- 
erly United States Civil Service Commissioner, who is its president, and 
will furnish information as to its activities through these pages. Among its 
principal promoters are Mrs. Anna L. Woodbury, Miss Catherine Hosmer, 
Rev. Alexander Kent, and Mr. A. L. Diggs. 


A WoMAN’s LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION has been organized in 
the state of New York, in the interest of suffrage for women, as elsewhere 
announced under the head of ‘‘ Women and Their Activities.”’ 


ANTI-CIGARETTE LEAGUE.—Prof. Charles B. Hubbell, of the New York 
City Public Schools, about a year ago inaugurated, under title of ‘The Anti- 
Cigarette League,’ a movement intended to interest the New York school- 
boys in the matter of self-protection from a pernicious habit specially affected 
by lads in their ’teens, and which has an unfortunate influence upon the 
mind and body of immature youths. The movement has now spread to 
other cities, and it is estimated includes in its membership about 250,000 
boys. The organization is described and its by-laws published in The School 
Journal of New York, issue of Dec. 22d, last. 


VINELAND, N. J.—The Citizens’ Committee of Vineland, N. J., Dr. Thomas 
W. Braidwood, A. I. C., president, and Rev. Adolph Roeder, A. I. C., secre- 
tary, has issued a public address from which we quote as follows: ‘* The en- 
closed paper is sent to you because we believe you to be interested in having 
Vineland protected against the custom whereby political cliques, unknown 
to constitutional or statutory law, dictate nominations to party and public 
alike, rendering any deliberate and wel) considered expression, of popular 
choice difficult, if not impossible. Experience has already given us a taste 
of boss influence. If we are wise, it will prompt us to seek its destruction as 
soon as possible. It would seem that the people would only be honoring 
themselves and the city by taking the business of the municipality out of 
the hands of the bosses into theirown. Less than that at the present time, 
when the whole country is agitating and organizing to exterminate these 
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robber bands, would look like cowardice and neglect of the sacred duty 
of citizenship in a government of the rule of the people. You will perhaps 
be as surprised as we were to learn that the expenditures for municipalities 
are three times as much as it costs to conduct the affairs of all the states and 
territories. Is it therefore not strange that citizens generally attach more im- 
portance to national politics, about which they can cast but an indirect vote 
only once in four years, than they attach to municipal affairs where they can 
cast two votes annually in the important matters of appropriations and the 
selection of the men (and perhaps women) who will make the best adminis- 
trators for their municipalities and schools? What a primary school for the 
study of patriotic citizenship the proper conducting of the municipalities of 
the United States might become if the voters would give the time and atten- 
tion that the proper government of cities requires under the rule of the 
people!”’ 

SaGcinaw, Micu.—The Saginaw Courier-Herald, speaking of the civic 
club of that city quotes a member as saying: ‘‘To educate the people on all 
municipal questions through public discussions, and without expense, is a 
grand idea, and the politicians who sneer at such an organization must have 
‘ wheels’ in their heads.”’ 


THE IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION LEAGUE organized in Boston counts 
among its well-known supporters Robert Treat Paine and Edward Everett 
Hale, of the A. I. C., Prof. N. S. Shaler and Gen. Francis A. Walker. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, KENTUCKY, has a new organization of citizens for the 
promotion of better local government. 


Dr. PARKHURST’S WoRK.—Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, A. I. C., president of 
City Vigilance League of New York City, says in the organ of the league, 
The City Vigilant, that the work of the league has merely begun, and maps 
out for it activities intended to be both wide-reaching and persistent. ‘‘ We 
have discovered,” he says, ‘‘that the best and surest way of accomplishing 
by means of the league all that we hope to attain is by having a large num- 
ber of workers and imposing only a slight burden on each. It was supposed 
at the outset that no larger force would be required than such as would be 
sufficient to place one man in each election district. It has been discovered, 
however, that the number of details that we desire to be informed upon is so 
large that one man is assuming too great a burden and obligation in under- 
taking to hold himself responsible fur an entire election district. It is, 
therefore, judged wise by the executive committee, that we should aim to 
place one man over each election district, but that he should gather around 
him as his aids a number of colleagues such that only one block will consti- 
tute the province of each worker.’”’? Dr. Parkhurst has organized a Junior 
Vigilance League, composed of boys, who are enthusiastically lending their 
aid in the work of reform by taking notes of, and reporting, violations 
of law. 


Dr. CHARLES H. PARKHURST.—Common consent assigns to Dr. Park- 
hurst the chief credit for the late wonderful civic revolution in New York 
City. That the hoped-for fruits of this overturning are not to be secured 
without difficulty and delay, is evidenced by the attitude of the members of 
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the party which it placed in power, who seem disposed to use this victory of 
the people for partisan advantage. Every effort possible is being put forth by 
those who truly represent New York’s best citizens for the prevention of this 
result, as evidenced by a monster mass meeting in Cooper Union, at which 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate, A. I. C.,.Gen. Wager Swayne, Simon Sterne, A. 
I. C., James C. Carter, Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, A. I. C., and other friends of 
good government eloquently voiced the desires of those who buried Tam- 
many under a majority vote of 150,000. Dr. Parkhurst received an ovation 
from the multitude present which had special significance in view of the at- 
titude toward him recently assumed by Republican politicians who are im- 
periling their party’s best interests by failing to recognize the fact that its 
return to power represents not a party victory, but a triumph of good citi- 
zenship regardless of party. We are pleased to present in this issue of THE 
MAGAZINE OF Civics what is regarded as the only good portrait of Dr. 
Parkhurst, and are enabled to do so by the courtesy of the publishers of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, of Philadelphia. 


ALAMEDA, CaL.—O. E Swaim, A. I. C., reports the organization of a 
Good Government Club. Its officers, all prominent citizens, are: President, 
George Babcock; Vice-Presidents, J. G. Wall, Green Majors; Secretary, 
Joseph R. Knowland; Treasurer, Henry Sevening. 


ScHOoOL oF APPLIED ETHIcs.—A report of the three summer sessions of 
this school held at Plymouth, Mass., and a program of a session to be held 
in Washington, D. C., Feb. 13 to March 28, have been issued by S. Burns 
Weston, secretary, 1305 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Among members of the 
Institute of Civics who will aid in the work of the school are Hon. W. T. 
Harris, LL.D., Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., H. C. Adams, Ph.D., E. J. James, 
Ph.D., and James McAlister, who will deliver lectures; Senator Hawley, 
Dr. John M. Gregory, Dr. W. N. Hailman, Major J. W. Powell, and Dr. G. 
Browne Goode, who will preside at its sessions, or assist in other ways. 
There will be eighteen lectures at the Columbian University Hall, and 
tickets for the course will cost five dollars. 


LEGISLATIVE THE NICARAGUA CANAL BILL, which has been passed by 
AND the United States Senate, is to be regarded as a measure en- 
JUDICIAL.  tirelyin harmony with American ideas, and was undoubtedly 
calculated to promote American interests. The bill directs 
the issue of $70,000,000 of Nicaragua canal bonds, and provides that the United 
States shall guarantee to the Jawful holders payment by the Maritime Canal 
Company of Nicaragua of the principal of said bonds and interest accruing 
thereon, and as it accrues. An additional $30,000,000 of bonds is to be issued 
without the United States guarantee. The total hundred millions thus issued 
is to be used in constructing the canal. The secretary of thetreasury is to have 
general supervision of the project. A board of fifteen directors isto have im- 
mediate charge of the work. Of this board, the president is to designate ten 
members. The United States is to receive $70,000,000 of the canal company 
stock in return for guaranteeing the bonds, and is to hold a mortgage lien 
on all the property. 

ARKANSAS Liquor Laws.—Arkansas legislators have before them the 
problem of enacting laws in harmony with the popular vote at the recent 
election, when 47,622 people voted for continuing the license system, while 
49,595 voted to make the liquor traffic illegal. There can, therefore, be no 
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doubt whatever as to the sentiment of the majority of those who voted; it is 
unfortunate that the total vote expressed in the above figures is only about 
50 per cent of the state vote. 


CORPORATE RESPONSIBILITY.--The legal principles on which Justice Gay- 
nor founded his decision on the application for a writ of mandamus in the 
action against the trolley companies in Brooklyn, says the New York Tribune, 
are familiar to students of law, but have, as he says, been lost sight of in most 
of the labor cases which have been taken before the courts. Legal proceed- 
ings have usually been directed toward the managers of strikes or against the 
employees of corporations. Such cases as have arisen in which the com- 
panies have been made defendants and have been required in spite of dis- 
putes with their employees to carry out their contract with the public in con- 
veying passengers or freight have usually resulted in a quick resumption of 
the usual methods of transportation. A corporation owes a duty to the pub- 
lic and cannot refuse as a private individual could do to carry out its contract 
with the public on the ground that it does not pay todoso. Judge Gaynor’s 
opinion is an unusually clear and able statement of the legal relations be- 
tween corporations and the state. 


THE NORWEGIAN SystTeEoM for the regulation of the liquor traffic is again 
to be a prominent topic of discussion in Massachusetts, for a bill to allow 
towns to adopt the principles of that system is to be introduced again into 
the legislature this year. A pamphlet prepared by Mr. George P. Morris, A. 
I. C., one of the editors of T'he Congregationalist, has just been issued, giv- 
ing an outline of the history of the system in Scandinavia, and of the history 
of the movement in this country. Ina brief and compact form the facts are 
presented which one needs to know in order to understand the discussion 
concerning this method of restricting the liquor traffic. The pamphlet, with 
other literature, may be had without other cost than the postage by address- 
ing J. G. Thorp, Jr., 89 State Street, Boston. 

BounTIES UNCONSTITUTIONAL.—In the matter of a mandamus to compel 
Secretary Carlisle to pay the Louisiana sugar bounties on the 1894 crop, the 
Court of Appeals says: 

“The court thinks that authorities cited establish beyond question that the 
power of taxation, in all free governments like ours, is limited to public ob- 
jects and purposes governmental in their nature. No amount of incidental 
public good or benefit will render valid taxation, or the appropriation of 
revenue to be derived therefrom, for a private purpose. If it may be for ‘the 
general welfare of the United States’ to encourage the production of sugar 
by grant of a bounty, it is hard to conceive why the producers of corn, wheat, 
cotton, wool, iron, silver, etc., might not be paid a bounty also. If Congress 
be conceded the power to grant subsidies from the public revenues to all 
objects it may deem to be for the general welfare, then it follows that this 
discretion, like the idea that this is a government of ‘ delegated, limited, and 
enumerated powers,’ renders superfluous all the special delegations of power 
contained in the Constitution, and opens a way for a flood of socialistic legis- 
lation, the specious plea for all of which has ever been ‘the general welfare.’ 
It is a doctrine that we cannot subscribe to.” 

The opponents of a protective tariff are now asking if this, which they 
claim to be in the nature of a bounty, is not also under the ban of the Con- 
stitution. 
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TRIALS BY JuRyY.—Horace F. Cutter, A. I. C., of San Francisco, has pre- 
pared a jury reform measure which Senator Perkins has introduced in the 
United States Senate, and which will also be advocated by Senator Jones of 
Nevada. The bill is as follows: ‘In relation to trials by juries in United 
States courts. Be it enacted, That the laws in relation to trials by juries in 
United States courts are hereby amended so that hereafter in civil actions 
and cases of misdemeanor the jury may consist of twelve or any number less 
than twelve upon which the parties may agree in open court, but in criminal 
cases amounting to felony the jury shall consist of twelve persons. 

“Src. 2, That in civil actions three fourths of the jury and in criminal 
cases five sixths thereof may render a verdict: Provided, That a trial by jury 
may be waived in criminal cases not amounting to felony by the consent of 
both parties expressed in open court, and in civil actions by the consent of 
the parties signified in such manner as may ‘be prescribed by law.”’’ 


THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY.—It went out of active existence in Louisiana 
last year. But it did not die. It has simply transferred its operations to 
another locality. It reappeared as the Honduras National Lottery of Puerto 
Cortez, Honduras. But great harvests had been gathered in the United 
States, and it was necessary to keep a foothold here. So an office was estab- 
lished at Port Tampa City,in Fiorida. Once a month drawings are conducted 
in Honduras, but a steamer immediately turns its prow toward Florida, and 
the business is really done at Port Tampa City. The law of Florida was 
dead against the lottery, but it has been modified so as to be harmless to these 
evil-doers, and the advantages of a plant in this country are secured without 
much fear of interruption or arrest. What is needed is national legislation, 


and such legislation is now before Congress, but it needsalittlepush. Nudge 
your Congressman and you need not do it very gently. He will bear some 
strong words on this subject.— Presbyterian Observer. 


AMERICAN EXTENSION DEPARTMENT.—The increasing usefulness of 
INSTITUTE OF this department under the efficient direction of Mr. Hughes 
Civics. D. Slater, manager of Public Opinion, is evidenced by the 
multiplication of its local branches. Public Opinion de- 

votes a page weekly to this department of the work of the Institute, pre- 
senting brief articles upon important civic problems, followed by biblio- 
graphical notes and other matter of value to the local branches or clubs, and 
others who are interested in the promotion of right civic and social condi- 
tions. Dr. Cyrus Northrop, A. I. C., president of the University of Minne- 
sota, commending this work, says: ‘‘ There is, perhaps, no more serious 
evil in educational matters than the neglect of undergraduates of the history 
that is making, while they may be very earnest in studying history that has 
been made. I think very highly therefore of classes to study the present.”’ 
Among the articles above referred to have been papers on ‘‘ Reform in Land 
Tenure,” by Edward F. Peters; the ‘‘ Relations of the Individual to the 
State,’”’ by Dr. Swan M. Burnett, A. I. C.; ‘“‘A Model Plan for Civic Educa- 
tion,’”’ by Dr. W. B. Scaife, Geneva, Switzerland; ‘‘The Importance of a 
Proper Distribution of Wealth,” by Dr. William J. Hull, A. I. C., Swarth- 
more College, Pa.; ‘‘ The Evolution of Political Parties,’’ by Prof. E. 0. 
Bourne of Adelbert College; and ‘‘Good City Government,” by Hon. Seth 
Low, A. I.\C., president of Columbia College. President Low says: “I 
- have watched with great interest the development of the Institute’s plan for 
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enlisting the interest of large bodies of people in the question of city gov- 
ernment in the United States. The fundamental difficulty,” he believes, 
“* has arisen from the fact that by the habits of our people every city is simply 
@ pawn in the game of national politics.”” There is a volume of meaning in 
this sentence. The remedies for existing conditions which he suggests will 
command attention everywhere. 


GLEN CovE BrRancH.—Dr. James S. Cooley, A. I. C., has been instru- 
mental in effecting a branch at Glen Cove, N. Y., which takes the name 
** Lyceum,” begins with fifty saat and proposes to establish a library. 


A CLUB IN EVERY VILLAGE. —There are at least a few in all country 
towns who desire to so inform themselves as to the pressing civic problems 
of our day that they will be in position to think, speak, and act intelligently 
with regard tothem. They can accomplish this result in no better way than 
by the organization of one of these interesting and useful clubs. A book, 
with full instructions as to organization and methods, can be had by sending 
ten cents to P. O. Box 348, Washington, D. C., or to the offices of the Institute, 
88 Park Row, New York. 


INSTITUTE LECTURE CoRpPs.—A noteworthy feature of the January issue 
of this magazine was the appendix, presenting the names of those who con- 
stitute the lecture corps of the American Institute of Civics. These more 
than two hundred lecturers include able and distinguished men in all parts 
of the country, who are willing, when possible for them to do so, to aid in 
the dissemination of intelligent ideas as to important civic and social ques- 
tions, by addresses upon a variety of subjects. Those who desire the services 
of qualified speakers upon any questions the discussion of which will pro- 
mote better citizenship or better civic conditions, are invited to correspond 
with the Institute lecturers who are nearest at hand, or they may address the 
Institute at 38 Park Row, New York. 


Hon. CHARLES R. SKINNER.—Of an address recently delivered by one of 
the Institute lecture corps before an assembly of teachers, the Kingston 
(N. Y.) Leader says: ‘‘ One of the best things was the lecture on ‘ Education 
for Citizenship,’ by Hon. Charles R. Skinner (Albany, N. Y.). Its line of 
argument was that no public school education is well rounded that does not 
include instructions to impart a knowledge of civil government, so far at 
least as relates to our own state and nation, and also arouse, cultivate, and 
stimulate those principles of honesty and patri otism which lead men to dis- 
charge the duties of citizenship in a faithful and upright manner. This lec- 
ture included a succinct summary of the scope of the instruction and train- 
ing for citizenship that should be given in public schools. The close relation 
of the state and the school and of right education and good citizenship was 
clearly shown, and the necessity for the public schools to be both the founda- 
tion and bulwark of the principles of freedom, as taught by the founders of 
our nation, was strongly set forth.”’ It is expected that Mr. Skinner will be 
the next superintendent of public schools in the state of New York. 


POLITICAL PoPrpuLAR ELECTION OF SENATORS.—The growing tend- 
AND Economic ency of political parties to nominate their candidates for 
QUESTIONS. United States senators in convention with other candidates 
indicates that the time is coming when the people instead of 

the politicians will choose them. There is no reason why such a nomination . 
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should not materially strengthen the party, for it shows to the people that 
the election of senator is not to be left to the caprice of the legislature, to be 
perhaps the source of a grave scandal. 

The only objection urged in either party to the nomination of senatorial 
candidates at the opening of the campaign is that it would cause disgruntle- 
ment among the defeated aspirants and that the party would lose their help 
in the campaign in a great measure at least, but that is an argument which 
would fit any other case where there is more than one aspirant for a place on 
the party ticket. The argument loses its force when it is applied to both par- 
ties, for they would be equally affected by the same cause and would stand 
on equal ground in that respect. Besides this, a party would really be 
stronger after it had alienated the support of the men who would use it for 
their own selfish purposes. The only way for the people to do is to emanci- 
pate themselves from the rule of the politician. The public official should 
serve the people, not rule them.— Milwaukee Times. 

PRIMARY ELECTIONS.—The most efficacious way to purify a stream is to 
go to the fountain head. If the source is pure the water will not be contami- 
nated except from causes that can be seen and remedied. In this country 
the fountain head of political power isinthe people. It is expressed, usually, 
through organized parties. The voice of the whole mass of the people is heard 
only in the primary conventions or caucuses of the respective parties. It is 
there that they delegate their power to representatives who are called dele- 
gates, and who represent the masses of the party in the ward, city, county, 
district, or state conventions. If the primaries are conducted honestly and 
fairly, the will of the people will find expression, and the most fit and proper 
men are likely to secure nominations for the various offices, and the princi- 
ples of the party to secure correct exposition. Many reputable voters are 
kept away from their party primaries by a sense of helplessness. They know 
that the caucuses are often packed and controlled by the ward heelers or 
other “ fine-workers,”’ and realize that their influence will count for little or 
nothing—hence they think it is not worth while for them to take the trouble 
to turn out. If the primaries could be regulated by law, as elections now 
are, freed from manipulation and bribery, and made an honest expression of 
the will of the majority, it is probable that they would be much more gener- 
ally attended.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


BALLOT REFORMS IN THE SouTH.—Since the defeat of the Force Bill and 
the repeal of the Federal Election Laws, the South, freed from the menace 
of negro domination, has turned its attention in earnest to the matter of bal- 
lot reform. Public sentiment is now solidly in favor of fair elections, and 
state after state has made haste to place adequate safeguards around the 
ballot-box. Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, and Texas have 
adopted the Australian ballot law or some modified form of it; Louisiana is 
moving in the same direction ; South Carolina’s Constitutional Convention 
will wheel into line with the movement, and the present session of the 
Georgia legislature is sure to place on the statute book a law that will make 
it absolutely certain that every qualified voter shall be able to vote once and 
have his ballot counted once, and have the result honestly announced. 

There is no longer in any locality in the South a sentiment in favor of the 
methods which self-defense and self-preservation made necessary in the re- 
construction days when white supremacy was endangered by a bayonet be- 
hind every black ballot. When the southern people saw that there was no 
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longer any danger of interference from the federal government they became 
a unit in favor of a fair ballot and an honest count, and they have lost no 
time in passing laws that will thoroughly protect every voter in the exercise 
of his rights.— The Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta. 


MoRTGAGED HomeEs.—As shown by Extra Census Bulletin No. 71, the 
real estate mortgage indebtedness on farms and homes in the United States 
Jan. 1, 1890, amounted to $6,019,679,985, represented by 4,777,698 mortgages. 
The state of New York has mortgages amounting to $1,607,874,301, which is 
26.71 per cent of this class of indebtedness in the whole country. The aver- 
age life of a mortgage is computed to be about 4.6 years, and the real estate 
indebtedness about 16.6 per cent of the true value of all taxed real estate and 
untaxed mines. The mortgage debt per capita of population in the 
United States is $96, and rises in New York to $268, in Colorado to $206, and 
in California to $200. Kansas has the largest proportion of mortgaged acres, 
the per cent of the total number of taxed acres incumbered being 60.32, 
Nebraska standing next with 54.73 per cent, and South Dakota with 51.76 
per cent. The average indebtedness on each mortgaged acre in the whole 
country is $8.08 and on each mortgaged lot $916. The average rate of interest 
for all mortgages is 6.60 per cent, and the total annual interest charged $397,- 
442,792. Only 14.41 per cent of mortgages bear a rate of interest higher than 
8 per cent, and the average interest rate had declined from 7.14 per cent in 
1880 to 6.75 in 1889. Deductions based on incomplete statistics indicate that 
89.92 per cent of all mortgages were made to secure purchase money, to 
make improvements, and other solid investments. 


THE Civit SERVICE.—Theodore Roosevelt, in a recent summary of results 
accomplished in the way of civil service reform, says that when the work 
began in 1883 the larger post-offices and custom-houses with 14,000 em- 
ployees came under the provisions of the newly enacted laws. In 1889 the 
railway mail service was included, and in 1893 all free delivery post-offices. In 
1894 all smaller custom-houses and the internal revenue service were brought 
under the law. With other smaller extensions meantime made, the number 
of employees protected by the civil service laws has increased from the orig- 
inal 13,000 to a present total of about 50,000, or about one fourth of all the 
offices in the gift of the general government. All of these results are due to 
the action of successive presidents under the original law, without other 
action of Congress than the making of appropriations for meeting the neces- 
sary expenses of the commission. When the laboring forces under control of 
heads of departments and the employees of the District of Columbia have 
been brought under the rules, the executive will have accomplished prac- 
tically all that it has power to do in the way of promoting civil servic re- 
form, without congressional aid. It will then remain for Congress to make 
provisions for the inclusion under the rules of fourth-class postmasters and 
the consular service, as proposed in bills introduced by Senators Lodge and 
Morgan. 

RECORD OF ‘*The morality of our society, from the highest to the humblest 
Woman’s’ walk isinthe handsof woman. The condition of our morals 
WoRK. indicates the condition of woman’s influence. If society is cor- 
rupt it simply means that women are corrupt. If the standard 

of right living is degraded it is because women permit it. In this we assume 
that woman is morally man’s superior. He may transgress and be pardoned ; 
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if she errs the mantle of charity is not broad enough to conceal her from the 
world’s scorn. 

“Tt is folly to say this is wrong and it is useless to urge that the same rules 
should apply to both sexes. The effect of man’s errors is not so widespread 
as is the influence of a woman’s misdeeds. The purity of the family, the 
relations of brothers and sisters to each other, are entirely dependent on 
the honor of the mother, and in this, and for this reason, the written and un- 
written laws of all ages and all lands are severe on the errors of the wife. 

‘* When modest women, at the dictates of fashion, expose themselves in a 
way that puts physical charms on exhibition for the gaze of men who are 
not their fathers, husbands, or brothers, it would seem that the still nobler 
fashion of purity should interdict it and force a less suggestive form of 
evening dress. 

“If a higher standard of social purity is to prevail the women must set 
the example. In the days wheh the dissolution of the Union was threatened 
the women of the land rose equal to the occasion, and to them quite as much 
as to the bayonets of the men the success was due. Now they must work to 
save the family. 

“The family altar is the cornerstone of the republic. The men and women 
of the next generation will illustrate the characters of the mothers in this. 

‘*The woman is the mistress of the home, the home is the school of mo- 
rality, and in this crusade for decency we should begin at the cause, the 
home, and leave nude pictures and other immoral effects to perish from pub- 
lic sight with the greater purity and care of the family circle.’’ 


The foregoing represents the views of the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser, which refers in the same issue to the organization of the New York 
Woman’s League for Political Education, as follows: 

“The army of the equal suffragists, defeated but not vanquished, are rally- 
ing their forces for a long, determined siege, and have opened the recruiting 
barracks preparatory to beginning the campaign. Evidently the majority 
of the two hundred and fifty women who were invited to join the League for 
Political Education responded at the first meeting, inthe home of Mrs. Henry 
M. Sanders, at No. 433 Fifth Avenue. 

‘*Mrs. Robert Abbe presided, and introduced Professor Giddings, who ad- 
vocated warmly the study of the history of law as of more importance than 
the study of the history of kings. He said that no amount of argument upon 
any subject would effect a conversion and that the most certain way to ob- 
tain the exercise of the right of suffrage by women was the individual self- 
information, which should develop an individuality of opinion. This self- 
reliant attitude in the way of ideas would influence more effectively others 
not so well informed and secure a following. Of every million voters, he 
said, six controlled the result. Six men, by their steadfast, confident belief, 
growing out of thorough knowledge, could perceptibly bend the influence of 
those around them. So in her struggle for equal suffrage, a woman who 
thoroughly understood the political situation of the time and the details of 
the questions at issue could carry the weight of opinion with her far more 
easily than if she brought the question simply to discussion. 

**He maintained that no gained right had ever come from the fighting of 
the element which was oppressed, but had come, as equal suffrage must come, 
from the preponderance of opinion, which acted always in self-preservation. 

“Dr. Mary Putman Jacobi said, it was proposed to organize circles through- 
out the entire state, with the idea of persuading them to use their spare time 
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in this study. Drop your Ibsen clubs, your Browning clubs, and your Dante 
clubs, and take up in its place this more important work. 

‘“‘There are over one hundred and fifty assembly districts in New York 
State, and we hope to have a circle in each one with more than one each in 
the thirty-five districts of New York City. The secretary of each of these 
circles will report periodically to the secretary of the General League. The 
headquarters will be opened at No. 23 West Forty-fourth Street, where those 
who wish may pay $2 each and become members.’’ 


Mrs. L. Ferro, in the Minnesota White Ribboner, answers the question, 
‘““What has the W. C. T. U. done?” as follows: ‘*‘ The law making the 
study of temperance a mandatory one in all public schools in all the states, 
save four, has been spread upon the statute books. The law relating to the 
age of consent has been raised in every state of the Union. Several other 
laws have been made more binding, and there is a leaven that has been in- 
troduced into the body politic, intended to bring about other great results 
which will appear later. All of these things and many more have been 
done or caused to be done under the influence of our national union, of 
which every little local union is a member, and in which each woman who 
has done her duty has had some part. Under the regimen of our society 
women have developed mentally, morally, and physically. 

‘*Our literature is aiding thousands of mothers in the guidance of lit- 
tle feet that will eventually walk life’s dangerous pathway the better for 
the purity inculcated by such chaste teaching.”’ 


Soctan HABITUAL CRIMINALS.—Judge Sage, of the United States Dis- 
Evits. trict Court of Ohio, has declared to be constitutional the law of that 

state under which a man named Blackburn, convicted as an 
habitual criminal, has been sentenced to lifeimprisonment. The case may 
be appealed to the United States Supreme Court. 


OrEN SALoons.—While there is an open saloon to every one hundred and 
a fraction of the population to tempt earnings from men and women with 
depraved appetite and vicious habits, the work of reformation seems hope- 
less. It will be said by some that the slums demand the saloons, and that it 
is not wholly true that the saloons create the slums. Either way it is put, 
the fact remains the same that the slummers themselves will not abolish the 
saloon. They are in a slavery worse and far more hopeless, unless they have 
help from outside, than the man who was bound with chains. The foreign- 
born citizen is an important factor in these communities, and there is no 
doubt that he has great influence in the ratio of illiteracy, criminality, and 
the whisky consumption. The ignorant, unskilled, rebellious foreign im- 
migrant is a menace and a problem to American civilization and progress, 
but he only increases and emphasizes the saloon problem. He does not 
overshadow nor obliterate it.—Topeka Capital. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Among recent additions to the literature of civics are 
oF CIVICcs. the following publications, some of which will receive fur- 
ther notice hereafter: From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 

York, ‘‘ Joint Metallism,” a plan by which gold and silver together, at ratios 
always based on their relative market values, may be made the metallic basis 
of a sound, honest, self-regulating, and permanent currency, without fre- 
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quent recoinings, and without danger of one metal driving out the other; by 
Anson Phelps Stokes. Second Edition. ‘‘The True Conception of the State, 
or the People as a Body Politic,” with special consideration of certain present 
problems, by Frank Sargent Hoffman, A. M., Professor of Philosophy in 
Union College. ‘‘ The Story of the Civil War,’’ a concise account of the war 
in the United States between 1861 and 1865, by John Codman Ropes. In 
paper covers, from A. Lovell & Co., New York, ‘‘American History Leaf- 
lets,’’ No. 17, documents relating to the Kansas-Nebraska Acts; and No. 19, 
containing extracts from the Navigation Acts, 1645-1696. From the secretary, 
Meetings and Proceedings of the Political Science Club of New York, 1893- 
94. From Robert C. Spencer, Milwaukee, Wis., ‘‘Address on the Complete 
Secularization of the State, and Relation of the State to Religion,” by Rev. 
G. E. Gordon. From the author, ‘‘ Absolutism and Individuality in Educa- 
tion,’’ by A. F. Craven, Ph.D., Columbian University, Washington. From 
the author, ‘‘ Socialist-Populist Errors,’’ by Arthur H. Dodge. 





AMONG THE BOOKS. 


Wealth Against Commonwealth. By Henry D. Lloyd, cloth 8vo, pp. 

563. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a remarkable book, and is perhaps the strongest arraignment 
of trusts and combines in general, and the Standard Oil Company in 
particular, that has ever been published. The author’s style is good, 
his matter well arranged, and his facts seemingly well authenticated. 
The first paragraph well illustrates the style of the book: ‘ Nature is 
rich ; but everywhere man, the heir of nature, is poor. Never in this 
happy country or elsewhere—except in the Land of Miracle, where 
‘they did all eat and were filled’—has there been enough of anything 
for the people. Never since time began have all the sons and daughters 
of men been all warm, and all filled, and all shod and roofed. Never 
yet have all the virgins, wise or foolish, been able to fill their lamps 
with oil.” 

He notes a comparison between our method of doing things and that 
of the Romans as follows: ‘‘ Rome banished those who had been found 
to be public enemies by forbidding every one to give them fire and 
water. That was done by all toafew. In America it is done by a few 
to all. A small number of men are obtaining the power to forbid any 
but themselves to supply the people with fire in nearly every form 
known to modern life and industry, from matches to locomotives and 
electricity. They control our hard coal and much of the soft, and 
stoves, furnaces, and steam and hot-water heaters; the governors on 
steam-boilers and the boilers ; gas and gas fixtures; natural gas and gas 
pipes ; electric lighting and all the appurtenances. You cannot free your- 
self by changing from electricity to gas or from the gas of the city to 
the gas of the fields. If you fly from kerosene to candles, you are still 
under the ban. . . . . Property is monopoly, the attorney-general 
of the United States says. Those who own the bread, meat, sugar, salt, 
ean fix the price at- which they will sell. They can refuse tosell. Itis 
to these fellow-men we must pray, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread.”’ 
And when we have broken the bread of life for the last time, we get 
our entrance to our long home only by paying exorbitant toll for our 
shrouds and our coffins to the ‘ Undertakers’ and the ‘ National Burial 
Case Associations.’ ”’ 

The combination of capital to secure the coal lands of Nova Scotia 
and the United States is discussed at length, and figures given to show 
that the railway companies now practically control the coal, both an- 
thracite and bituminous, of the country, the smaller producers being 
crushed out by freight discrimination. 
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A history of the oil business is given from its humble beginnings to 
the present, when the Standard can make or unmake laws at will. 

He calls the rebate the deadliest gun known to commercial warfare, 
and declares that it is not a lawful weapon, but like the explosive bullet, 
not recognized by the laws of war. 

An appendix gives a list of trade combinations that are either in oper- 
ation, or have been attempted, and the list of commodities covered by 
them includes nearly everything man eats, wears, drinks, or uses. The 
book contains thirty chapters, and deserves a careful reading. We 
think the author might have improved the work by giving each chap- 
ter a title that would convey some meaning as to its contents. Most of 


the titles do not afford the least clue as to what may be expected to 
follow. 


Socialism: The Fabian Essays. By G. Bernard Shaw. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 261. Boston: Charles E. Brown & Company. 

This American edition of the well-known English Fabian Essays con- 
tains an eighteen-page introduction by Edward Bellamy, and a twenty- 
page chapter by William Clarke, A. M., on the Fabian Society and its 
work, not found in the English work. The remainder of the book is 
divided into seven chapters, each consisting of one essay on some par- 
ticular phase of the question of socialism. The editor, Mr. Shaw, has 
contributed two essays, the first treating of the economic basis of social- 
ism, and the other of the transition from the present condition to that 
of social democracy, as he terms socialism. 

The historic basis of socialism is discussed by Sidney Webb, the in- 
dustrial features by William Clarke, A. M., the moral basis by Sydney 
Oliver, Graham Wallas considers the condition of property under 
socialism, while Hubert Bland discusses the outlook for socialism as 
seen from his standpoint. 

The Fabian Society is named in honor of the Roman general Quintus 
Fabius Maximus, who is the patron saint of the society. The society 
does not expect to carry its views into effect by a rush, but through the 
slow methods of patient discussion. While admitting that the socialist 
movement has its share of cranks and scoundrels, Mr. Clarke affirms 
that he knows the movement well and that it contains among its sup- 
porters the ablest men of his acquaintance. 

Socialism has a history, and it has also some very enticing theories 
that can be advocated with effect, and hence the writers on this part of 
the subject have an easier task than the one who takes up the question 
of transition from the present condition to that held up by socialists as 
the ideal one to be reached by society. 

This part of the work has been undertaken by the editor, Mr. Shaw. 
He insists that we are already in the middle of the transition period and 
that he has only to deal with that which lies ahead of us. He under- 
stands a gradual transition to a purely social democracy to mean the 
extension of franchise, and the transfer of rent and interest to the state. 
Looking at the subject from this standpoint he sees that we are far on 
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the way to socialism, with men helping the cause who do not dream 
that they are touched with the spirit of the socialist. The English in- 
come tax, which takes from the individual and gives to the state, he 
considers a step toward socialism. 

Mr." Bland, in discussing the outlook for socialism, assumes that ma- 
chinery will continue to replace hand labor; that the joint stock com- 
panies will swallow up private firms, to be in turn absorbed by rings 
and trusts, and that eventually, when the great majority become em- 
ployees and the very few owners, universal suffrage will bring socialism 
as the only relief. 


The Book of The Fair. By Hubert Howe Bancroft, Auditorium Build- 
ing, Chicago. 

This magnificent work, which has been mentioned from time to time 
in this magazine, is nearing its completion and its high character has 
been kept up from the initial number. It is the reproduction in book 
form, in the highest style of art, of the entire Exposition. In ‘‘The 
Book of the Fair’’ the great panorama moves from the past to the 
present, in logical and historical order. The reader will observe how 
the foundations upon which previous fairs were built gradually broad- 
ened, and like some magical plant he will see the unfolding of the ideas 
which are at the base of the Columbian Exposition. The book traces 
its evolution in all details, shows how it was built, and who were its 
chief founders, and then pictures it not only in its general but in its 
special features. In the evolution of the broad foundation upon which 


the fair is established, in the creation of the fair itself, and in the pres- 
entation of the gorgeous and the bewildering spectacle which is now 
before us, the pencil of the artist and the pen of the author are comple- 
mentary, each assisting the other. 





